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Instruction Comes First 


TODAY, COLLEGE CAMPUSES ARE OVERFLOWING WITH 
students. Registration business is too good. Student lines 
seem endless. Public relations at the studént level is un- 
avoidable, but this is no assurance that it will be pleasant 
or continue profitable. 

This temporary prosperity may prove to be our un- 
doing. The larger the number the greater the problem 
of student public relations, especially in a situation 
wherein we are likely to be unprepared to render the 
student our “usual high grade of service.” 

We have never had a greater opportunity or challenge. 
It is admittedly taxing all the ingenuity college admin- 
istrators and faculry members can summon. They are 
not looking at the Joe College of old. They are face 
to face with adults. Here are the young men and women 
who fought to victory in “One World” which includes 
Tinian, Tokyo, South America, Europe, Asia and the 
USSR. 

Today's American college students are on the threshold 
of an era which Robert Yoder described recently (Sept. 
21, 1946) in the Saturday Evening Post as “a period 
when being a participating or playing citizen of the 
United States is going to be the toughest job in the world. 

“Citizens never were called upon to understand and 
decide such issues as those that lie ahead. . . . As con- 
scientious citizens we are faced with trying to keep in- 
formed on the disposal of government owned water plants, 
the political situation in Europe and Asia, the new world 
security organization, the right and wrong of our post- 
war aviation plans, utilization of huge navy and merchant 
fleets and the little problem of the national debt which 
is bigger than all outdoors and is either a terrible menace 
or nothing to worry about depending on which expert 
you read. ... The problems are complex. The solutions 
will be complex and they are complicated by our na- 
tional genius for stepping on our own necktie.” 

As Mr. Yoder puts it: “The great mass of us fall far- 
ther behind the times every passing day. We are sandlot 
citizens in big league time. The only solution is a de- 
termined effort to keep informed. Events make it easier 
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to be a dope today than ever in history; just maintaining 
mediocrity will call for superior work. We face the un- 
welcome prospect of becoming students and thinkers.” 

It is the spirit of Mr. Yoder's comments which is 
goading the veteran, and we hope many of his former 
civilian associates, to seek out the college opportunity in 
these times. If he doesn’t have that attitude, he should 
get it before he receives his diploma. 

Obviously, then, the No. 1 student relations problem is 
instruction, inspiring instruction, instruction that is ac- 
celerated and in keeping with the times, enlivened with 
an awareness of the needs and abilities of the matured 
student, illuminated with teaching born of an aroused 
responsibility for leadership and intellectual rebirth, and 
shot through with a friendly personal interest in every 
student in the class. These are the times to strengthen 
the instruction for teaching is the life potion of the 
current renaissance of higher education in America. It 
is the time of prestige determination for our faculties 
and through them the entire college principle. This is 
a race in which second place pays nothing but the reward 
for first place is abundant living, the highest ever known 
to civilized people. 

Everything else seems to be a matter of minor signifi- 
cance by comparison with the No. 1 problem in student 
relations today. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
minor irritations whether at registration, at the pay win- 
dow, at the telephone, in the mail room, at the bookstore, 
in the student union, in the dining room—any of these 
—miay be cause for open rebellion on the part of students 
who are being subjected to inconveniences and irritations 
certain to “get their goats” at times. 

Continuous study of student public relations problems 
should be maintained. Every effort should be made to 
correct faults in the situation; otherwise a clear and 
sensible explanation of the reasons behind the incon- 
veniences of the moment should be given and assurance 
that corrective measures are being taken rapidly. 

Today's mature students will put up with a great deal 
if they're receiving mature instruction but they'll put up 
with little else, and rightfully, if they aren't getting it. 
—E. D. WHITTLESEY. 
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Looking 


Driving the Old Buggy 


LIBERAL USE OF PAINT, SPRAY GUN AND ELBOW 
grease may be the soundest investment made on 
many college campuses this year. With present un- 
settled market conditions and the uncertainty of ob- 
taining new equipment or adequate replacement, 
maintenance of present equipment becomes a pri- 
mary task. 

Most of us would like to buy a new car but have 
resigned ourselves to driving the old buggy for an- 
other year or two. Replacement problems on campus 
are comparable. 

Depreciation levies its toll on property but use- 
fulness can be prolonged by maintaining equipment 
in good condition through regular servicing, general 
repairs and renovation. It is less expensive to keep 
old machinery going by careful inspection than to 
permit its collapse through neglect or abuse. Who 
knows, it may take months or years to replace the 
item ruined by careless operation. 

There is no real excuse for dirty corridors, rusted 
surfaces or peeling paint. Good housekeeping and 
regular maintenance are money savers. Have we 
strayed so far from basic principles that we have 
forgotten that a penny saved is a penny earned? 


Back Away a Bit 


MORE THAN A FEW COLLEGE BUSINESS OFFICERS 
are doing business in the same old way they were 
10 years ago. Reference is not made to the amount of 
work being done but rather to the way it is handled. 
There is room for searching self appraisal to de- 
termine whether work is being performed most effi- 
ciently in college business matters. 

What about accounting? There are ingenious new 
technics and equipment available so why coast along 
with methods that were good enough in the old days? 
Perhaps department heads have not been asked to 
make an objective job analysis of the personnel 
under their jurisdiction. Without this there is no 
assurance that full value from employes is being 
procured. 

Whether in dining hall operation or in dormitory 
supervision or elsewhere, efficiency should be as 
important to college administrators as it is to heads 
of industries or businesses. But is it? 

Does the plant superintendent, for example, know 
whether he is getting maximum performance out 
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Forward 


of the heating equipment? How does the fuel now 
being used compare with that bought five years ago? 
Are qualitative tests of fuel and equipment being 
conducted regularly to determine the extent of any 
decreased efficiency? 

The volume of day-to-day detail in university ad- 
ministration may weigh so heavily as to obscure 
significant factors or trends. One can usually back 
away from the job and take a fresh and objective 
look at it with profitable results. 


The Unforgivable 


IN THE RUSH TO HAVE TEMPORARY BUILDINGS 
completed for G.I. occupancy, some things are left 
undone. A spot survey reveals inadequate considera- 
tion of fire prevention measures on many campuses. 
This becomes double jeopardy when it is realized 
that certain college G.I. housing units are outside 
municipal limits and, therefore, not entitled to service 
from the city fire department. 

Oil and gas stoves and heaters in temporary dwell- 
ings are potential fire hazards as is improperly in- 
sulated electrical wiring. Dependence on a central 
distribution center for getting water in some housing 
units means that no readily available supply of water 
would be on hand in event of sudden blaze. Some 
housing groups are provided with portable fire ex- 
tinguishers but in the majority this precaution has 
been overlooked. 

No college official could forgive himself if, 
through his own neglect, a disastrous fire should 
break forth claiming lives and property. What tragic 
irony if the survivors of war’s holocaust should meet 
death while in pursuit of an education for peace! 


Good Manners 


VISITORS TO COLLEGE CAMPUSES OCCASIONALLY 
report an unflattering indifference to making them 
feel at home or to facilitating the conduct of their 
business on campus. Favorable public relations for 
an institution begins at home. Elaborate brochures 
distributed across the country in behalf of the college 
program and its academic excellence will rate a zero 
with the campus visitor confronted by rudeness. Make 
the adequate training of employes who meet the 
public a prime concern. You can neither criticize 
nor excuse deficiencies on their part; they merely re- 
flect the leadership you do or do not provide. 











THE SUBJECT MATTER OF THIS ARTI- 
cle will be restricted to only four 
phases as follows: (1) financing of 
dormitory construction through bond 
issues, (2) basic financial operating 
policy, (3) control and review of cur- 
rent operations and (4) comparisons 
of financial and operating policies of 
the Middle West and the Far West. 


FINANCING THROUGH BOND ISSUES 


Years ago, monies for the construc- 
tion of dormitories were provided 
from »general operating funds of the 
institutions of the state system of 
higher education and, to a great ex- 
tent, from tax sources. In recent years, 
new dormitories have been financed 
from the proceeds of bonds which 
were sold, with the servicing of the 
bonds covered by a pledge of operat- 
ing profits expected to be realized 
from the buildings to be constructed. 

If one were to minimize the im- 
portance of present construction dif- 
ficulties, then, particularly in the case 
of state institutions, it would, notwith- 
standing recent action in financial 
markets, be an opportune time to sell 
bonds to finance proposed new build- 
ings. Interest rates on bonds whose 
interest is exempt from federal income 
taxes, although a trifle higher than 
several months ago, are nevertheless 
very low. If there is an adequate 
pledge of security to service the bonds, 
no difficulty will be encountered in 
selling securities maturing over a 
twenty-five year period with yields of 
no more than 244 to 2) per cent. 

The matter of security is of prime 
importance. I can illustrate this point 
by an experience which we recently 
encountered in connection with the 
issuance of bonds for a new dormitory 
at one of the institutions in the Ore- 
gon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion. Based upon legal counsel, our 
previously issued dormitory bonds 
were secured by a pledge of only the 
net income of the building to be 
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erected from the proceeds of the bonds 
sold and, consequently, in preliminary 
negotiations we were advised that it 
would probably be necessary to pay 
3 per cent interest to float a new issue. 

With present inflated construction 
costs, we considered it unsafe to ex- 
pect the net income of the new build- 
ing to be sufficient to meet in full the 
bond service. Potential bond buyers 
realized that, to the extent required, 
the state board of higher education in- 
tended to apply earnings from exist- 
ing dormitories to service the bonds; 
but, because of legal advice, it seemed 
that we had constitutional power to 
pledge only the net income of the new 
building to be erected and that we had 
no authority to pledge the unencum- 
bered net income of existing dormi- 
tories. 

A different bond attorney, accept- 
able to the bond purchasers, was then 
contacted and he indicated that a 
pledge to pay bond service from the 
net income of both new and existing 
dormitories was constitutional. The 
sum of the expected net income from 
the new and existing dormitories, con- 
servatively estimated, will be about 
114 times the required bond service 
and, as a result, the issue was floated 
with a 2% per cent interest rate 
rather than on a 3 per cent interest 
rate. 


BASIC OPERATING POLICY 


In former years, our income from 
room and board charges was not al- 
ways sufficient to meet all operating 
expenses. At the present time, though, 
to the extent that it is practical, it is 
contemplated that the rates of charge 
for board and room are to be at such 
levels as to provide for a fair rate of 
return on the capital investment. This 
goal, which has not yet been fully 
attained at all institutions of the sys- 


tem, will apply regardless of whether 
buildings were financed by bond issues 
or from legislative appropriations. 

Included in the expenses are com- 
pensation for services, raw food, util- 
ity services, supplies and general costs 
and, in addition, depreciation’ on 
equipment at 742 per cent per year, 
building depreciation at 2 per cent, 
repairs to buildings at 1 to 1% per 
cent and a return on capital invest- 
ment of 4 per cent. 

One often hears comment that it is 
improper to expect dormitory occu- 
pants to pay all operating expenses 
and, in addition, to pay for the full 
cost of the building through retire- 
ment of bonds issued to erect the 
building. If, however, the income per 
dormitory occupant is sufficient to 
cover all operating costs calculated on 
the same basis as an industrial or com- 
mercial concern and, moreover, to pro- 
vide a return of 4 per cent on his 
proportionate share of the capital in- 
vestment, then there will be sufficient 
cash available to amortize the entire 
project cost in twenty-five years. 

To illustrate concretely, if the per 
student investment in buildings 
erected years ago is $800 and in equip- 
ment, $200, then the total investment 
would be $1000. The source of cash 
for debt service would be provided 
from the building depreciation charge 
of 2 per cent per year, or $16, and 
for the fair income rate on investment 
of 4 per cent, or $40—a total of $56. 
This $56 a year is sufficient to amor- 
tize a $1000 loan, with interest at 
2% per cent in twenty-five years. 


CURRENT OPERATIONS 


Board and room rates are estab- 
lished annually at the several institu- 
tions giving effect to situations pre- 
vailing in the community in which 
dormitories are being operated. For 
the last fiscal year, 1945-46, the in- 
come and expense per occupant per 
month for dining and housing services 
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Table |—Monthly Income and Expense per Occupant for Dining 
and Housing Services for Civilian Occupants—1945-46 

















Institutions 
A B Cc b 
Re ce cccccegeccesescton bé0SGGR SUR een sent $47.55 $43.33 $43.84 $38.76 
Expense (includes direct cost, utilities, reserve for equip- 
ment depreciation and building repairs) 
Rahasion GRO WORED 00<cscccvbuccsepeseeeeesst 12.88 13.77 16.86 12.51 
TNs duc oses 0cescseccetesaybauenetestsnenas 16.86 12.38 13.98 10.54 
BOT GBM. cc ccccvetecncthéebkesukbuawis ranene 7.45 6.74 11.69 7.56 
Dede) GeISNNR eo ok 00 00.6h 06 eee bnnaeeenenes $37.19 $32.89 $42.53 $30.61 
Balance — for capital return and building 
Gesatballon. « oo 604s0959060bseens bheetan nee $10.36 $1044 $41.31 §$ 8.15 


for civilian occupants are noted in 


table 1 which is presented above. 


Another comparative statement on 
our investment per student and annual 
profit or loss factors is shown in table 
2 in columns at right. 

It should be noted from table 2 that 
for institutions A, B and D, the finan- 
cial results have been favorable and 
have met the financial objective, 
namely, that the dormitories should be 
completely self sustaining and provide 
a fair return on capital investment. 
The net profit per student per year 
partially offsets the insufficiency of 
earnings of prior years. In regard to 
institution C, the loss resulted from 
abnormally low occupancy, coupled 
with a low monthly charge for board 
and room, which situations have now 
been definitely improved. 

Uniform monthly cost accounting 
reports for each dormitory at each in- 
stitution of the system are prepared in 
the comptroller’s office. The reports 
contain balance sheets and profit and 
loss reports. The monthly profit and 
loss reports heretofore showed sta- 
tistics om income and expense per 
meal and on housing per room day. 
Moreover, expenses were listed under 
many categories and the percentage 
relationship .of each to the total in- 
come was shown. 

The income and expense data have 
now been consolidated and changed 
to show for dining rooms the absolute 
amounts of student per month income 
and expense under the categories of 
salaries and wages, food, other ex- 
penses, total expense and, of course, 
the profit or loss per month. The 
housing statement reports on the in- 
come per student per month, the ex- 
penses for salaries and wages, other 
expenses, the total expense and profit 
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or loss per student per month. It has 
been our experience that cost account- 
ing reports quite often are too detailed 
for effective use and that it is better 
to have a brief report which can be 
further analyzed in detail for any 
given situation. 


month which, for all practical pur- 
poses, is a satisfactory guide as to 
whether or not the wage cost is un- 
der control. 


COMPARISONS OF POLICIES 


Recently, a random check was made 
on certain aspects of financial policies 
of far western institutions as con- 
trasted with those of midwestern in- 
stitutions. Factors which, in my opin- 
ion, reflect adversely on the Far West 
and which now offer opportunity for 
improvement because of the present 
high degree of occupancy of dormi- 
tories are as follows: 

t. Occupancy requirements in far 
western institutions are less rigid than 
in those of the Middle West. In the 
far western institutions it seems that 
students who clamor for dormitory 
rooms in the fall term are, without too 
much difficulty, permitted to move out 
at the end of the fall or winter term 
without providing a substitute occu- 
pant or assuming financial responsi- 


Table 2—Investment per Student and Annual Profit or Loss Factors 























1945-46 
Institutions 
A B c D 
Investment per student, based upon capacity 
BOGE. 0 discs cnecsavecostevegshewesetbeausien $940 $371 $972 $1,053 
Gaelpatenhe.. oc cccccntcceveteskeukss sees ckanen 220 198 304 156 
Fateh. 00s cvccscces0svctheneseuennese see $1,160 $569 $1,276 $1,209 
Rated eapadiys vec vccrataveccecgestuneannbeenss 524 366 153 76 
Average occupancy during regular academic year.... 595 418 82 107 
Profit per year per student after providing for all 
direct costs, utilities, reserve for equipment depre- 
ciation and building repairs..........eeeee000: $99 $90 $13 $87 
Less charge for building depreciation of 2% and cap- 
ital return of 4% on investment, based upon rated 
COPOTNF se ccccccesssceccunsieceivedueveasawen 65 30 54 69 
Net peellt or Wink aon. occ vedeeei venues epee $34 $60 $43* $18 


The business manager of one of the 
institutions in the Oregon System of 
Higher Education has worked out an 
effective method of obtaining informa- 
tion on salaries and wage cost before 
the regular cost accounting report is 
available. This information is desired 
because the labor cost is the chief 
variable expense in dormitory opera- 
tions and can easily get out of con- 
trol. Within a few days after the end 
of a month, he knows what the total 
cash pay roll has been and he also 
knows the average number of dormi- 
tory occupants during the month. 

By relating the total cash pay roll 
to the number of occupants, he obtains 
a cash pay roll cost per student per 


bility for the idle space. Midwestern 
institutions are more rigid in their 
requirements that arrangements are to 
be made for a full school year. 

Because many expenses are of a 
fixed or semifixed nature, it is obvi- 
ous that a lowering in dormitory oc- 
cupancy of 5 per cent or 10 per cent 
from one term to the next materially 
affects the net profit for the year. Any 
contemplated change in occupancy 
contracts could be put into operation 
more readily and with less objection 
at this time than at a time when stu- 
dents’ economic conditions are not as 
favorable. 

2. Far western institutions. generally 
do not charge boys more than girls for 
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board although actual raw food costs 
are about $3 or $4 more a month for 
a boy than for a girl. Midwestern in- 
stitutions, particularly the large, well 
managed institutions, do recognize this 
difference in cost by having a differ- 
ence in rates of charge. 

3. Far western universities normally 
do not have a significant range of 
room rates, even though the capital 
investment per student in one dormi- 
tory may be materially higher than 


the investment per student in another 
dormitory. Midwestern institutions 
tend to recognize this difference and 
have variable rates of charge where 
there is a material difference in facili- 
ties offered. 

1. Far western institutions are more 
inclined to subsidize dormitory opera- 
tions than are midwestern institu- 
tions. 

In some instances this situation is 
owing to incomplete information on 





actual costs; in others, it is merely a 
continuation of old operating prac- 
tices. Experience with military train- 
ing programs has undoubtedly re- 
sulted in material improvement in the 
compilation of cost data and in the 
effective use of such data. It seems to 
me that subsidizing of dormitory oper- 
ating expenses from general funds, 
except in extreme emergencies, can- 
not be defended by an enlightened 


business officer. 





INVENTORY CONTROL: NO PLACE FOR GUESSWORK 


BECAUSE OF THE SHORTAGES OF MA- 
terials and continuing delays in actual 
deliveries against purchase orders 
since 1941, the whole problem of in- 
ventories and inventory controls, with 
the concomitant important purchasing 
questions, has assumed an increasingly 
prominent place in the thinking of 
college and university procurement 
officers. 

The problem of proper quantities 
to buy and how to store and issue effi- 
ciently the thousands of items nor- 
mally required for the varied activities 
of a university has always been im- 
portant, but the chaotic period of the 
past several years has increasingly 
sharpened the focus of attention upon 
the necessity for taking some of the 
guesswork out of inventory control. 

Generally speaking, universities 
must Maintain reserve stocks on hand 
of the following categories of mate- 
rials: 

1. Office supplies, paper products 
and classroom supplies. 

2. Stationery and printed forms. 

3. Maintenance supplies for the de- 
partment of buildings and grounds 
and the heating plant. 

4. Tools and repair parts for ma- 
chines and tools. 

5. Laboratory consumable supplies 
and equipment issued to students. 

6. Laboratory permanent equipment 
and special research apparatus. 

7. Office furniture, fixtures and 
equipment. 

8. Classroom and laboratory furni- 
ture and equipment. 
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9. Dormitory equipment and sup- 
plies. 

10. Cafeteria or dining hall sup- 
plies, such as (a) food; (b) china, 
silver, trays, napkins; (c) pots, pans, 
glass trays and other semipermanent 
items necessary to handle and serve 
food. 

11. Athletic and physical education 
equipment and supplies. 

12. Bookstore items, such as (a) 
books, pencils, pens; (b) jewelry and 
other such items bought for resale. 

The foregoing general classifications 
represent inventory problems that are 
common to almost every institution. 
The amount of money immobilized in 
such inventories and the varieties of 
the items stocked will depend largely 
upon the size of the institution and 
its program (viz., institutions main- 
taining extensive research departments 
and graduate scientific schools as con- 
trasted to small liberal arts or junior 
colleges). 

Other auxiliary activities operated 
by a university will further complicate 
the materials problem. We may cite 
as examples such activities as hospitals, 
laundries, dry cleaning shops, printing 
plants, agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, museums and other functions 
commonly conducted by large univer- 
sities. 

We find considerable variety among 
institutions of higher education’ in 
handling the actual mechanics of their 
inventory systems. Some universities 
carry reserve supplies and equipment 
for all of these activities in one build- 


ing and under the supervision of a 
single storekeeper; others have a de- 
centralized stores system with the ac- 
tual physical control of the commodi- 
ties under the control of the various 
departments where the supplies are 
used. 

Some schools maintain permanent 
records of all equipment and supplies 
in storage and separate inventory rec- 
ords of permanent equipment after it 
has been assigned to instructional, ad- 
ministrative and research departments. 
A few schools also use the stores de- 
partment as a receiving department. 
In such instances all deliveries are 
made to the storeroom, the goods are 
inspected and receiving reports made 
and the supplies are either placed in 
stock or delivered to the department 
for which they were specifically or- 
dered. 

There is variety also in methods of 
record keeping. In many institutions 
the storekeeper also keeps, in addition 
to receipt and delivery records, inven- 
tory records; in others the- records are 
kept in the business office under the 
supervision of either the purchasing 
agent or the chief accountant. Re- 
gardless of the policies in force at a 
specific institution, the problem of 
property control is a major concern 
of the school's chief business officer 
and of the purchasing agent. 

A large part of an institution's an- 
nual budget may be wasted by poor 
purchasing policies. Materials control 
will contribute substantially to waste 
or savings since these, problems are 
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so closely related to the entire pur- 
chasing function. 

An adequate stores system should 
be simple, flexible, accurate and should 
provide information and _ service 
promptly. Its function is primarily to 
help determine the probable require- 
ments of an institution and to assist 
in the procurement, storage, issuance 
and accounting for such materials. 

Many systems break down because 
they are too complicated or because 
an attempt is made to make inventory 
records of every item procured or be- 
cause inadequate or untrained per- 
sonnel is expected to handle the mate- 
rials and the records. Often, too, 
business officers lose sight of the fact 
that it costs far more to store, keep in- 
ventory records for and issue many 
items than is saved by handling several 
smaller orders placed directly for sev- 
eral departments during a fiscal year. 

Prof. Howard T. Lewis in his book 
“Industrial Purchasing” cites studies 
made by the Department of Commerce 
which show that the cost of carrying 
supply stocks by average consumer 
plants is at least 25 per cent of the 
annual value of such stocks. The given 
division of the 25 per cent total is as 
follows: 


Storage facilities 0.25% 
Insurance 0.25 
Taxes 0.50 
Transportation 0.50 
Handling and distribution 2.50 
Depreciation 5.00 
Interest 6.00 
Obsolescenc 10.00 
Total 25.00% 


Schools, of course, would be relieved 
of the 0.5 per cent listed for taxes; 
but, generally speaking, unless savings 
of at least 25 per cent are made by 
quantity purchases, it is a waste of 
money and effort to run such items 
through a stores system. Such orders 
should be placed directly with sup- 
pliers for delivery to using depart- 
ments. On the other hand, there should 
be a definite stores inventory system 
controlling those items that are bought 
in large quantities for use by one or 
several departments. 

In addition to the monetary savings 
that can be made in unit costs, the 
purchasing department is relieved of 
many small orders and emergency or- 
ders since adequate stocks can be 
maintained at all times. Such a sys- 
tem should also promote standardiza- 
tion of products carried in stock and 
provide up-to-the-minute figures for 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR STORES INVENTORY SYSTEM 


1. Use an inventory system and central storeroom for com 
used, standard items for which the cash savings available through large 
orders will aggregate at least 25 per cent. These iterns will vary from 
school to school, depending upon its program and size, but will gen- 
erally include at least standard office supplies and furniture, common 


janitorial and maintenance supplies, canned foods and bookstore sup- 
plies and textbooks. 


2. Maintain adequate perpetual inventory cards or sheets arranged 
in functional groups which provide not information as to stock 
on hand but also unit costs, material on order, vendors and informa- 
tion as to departments to which the supplies are issued. 


3. Insist on adequate and capable personnel both to handle the 
supplies and to keep the records. A good storekeeper is an invaluable 
aid to the purchasing agent; a poor one is a burden forever. 

4. Provide adequate facilities for delivery. 


5. Provide adequate shelf and bin space so that the materials 
can be protected, easily handled and inventoried. 


6. Keep other employes and salesmen out of the storeroom. It 
is well to have a receiving space and an issuing space segregated 
by partitions from the storeroom proper. 


7. Provide for a system of regular spot physical inventories and a 
complete physical inventory each six months. 


8. Set up maximum and minimum quantities, subject to periodic 
revision, of all items carried in stock. 


9. Consider the advisability of a standard stock catalog by which 
items can be requisitioned from the storeroom and charged by the 
storeroom to departments by a numerical symbol. The storeroom 
might also send its requisitions to the purchasing agent, referring to 
the items only by quantity and by the symbol. This will eliminate 
considerable time spent in copying. 

10. Determine whether materials should be charged out to using 
departments at actual cost or whether there should be a small markup 





to assist in making this unit self supporting. 


1. It is probably preferable to determine unit costs on an average 
basis rather than by a lot price method. 


12. Price maintenance supplies to specific job orders or standing 
orders as the material is issued. Workmen should maintain small kits 
of minor repair parts and no attempt should be made to charge 
to jobs or run through the inventory records such small quantities of 
materials as a few screws, nails or scrap lumber. 


13. Seek constantly to keep the inventory moving. Don't let dead 


or obsolescent stocks accumulate. 


14. Constantly review the items stocked to standardize the system 
farther and to make it increasingly useful to the institution. 





the purchasing agent as to present and 
past costs, sources of supply, annual 
usage, departments using the materials 
and, in the case of equipment items, 
the present location of such equipment 
if necessity arises to shift equipment 
which is surplus in one department to 
another where the need is greater. 

Another important consideration is 
that deliveries can be made quickly to 
the using department from stock, a 
procedure which, even in normal 
times, is impossible in case of items 
obtained out of the state. 


From. my experience and that of 
others who have worked with this 
most interesting aspect of university 
administration, I should make the ac- 
companying suggestions to any admin- 
istrator contemplating setting up such 
a stores inventory system or perhaps 
improving the one he has. 

Within the space limitations of this 
article, it has been impossible to do 
more than to emphasize the impor- 
tance of the problem, indicate the 
scope and furnish a few suggestions 
as tO initiating a system. 





SCIENCE BUILDING AT WOMEN’S COLLEGE 


A SPECIAL DECK ON THE ROOF FOR 
work in meteorology and astronomy 
is a feature of the new $375,000 two 
story stone science building at West- 
ern College for Women at Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Housing the departments of biol- 














ogy, chemistry, physics, mathematics 
and psychology, the new building in- 
cludes 10 laboratories for work in 
x-ray, glass blowing, electronics, me 
chanics, heat and sound and photog 


raphy, in addition to a physics office, 


classroom and lecture hall. 























The first floor contains four biology 
laboratories. On the second floor are 
chemistry laboratories, a science li- 
brary and offices for the departments 
of mathematics, psychology and botany. 

On the roof deck are installations 
for the study of meteorology and as- 
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tronomy and a unique pendulum tower 
for the use of physics students. 

Of gray 
with other buildings on the campus, 


fieldstone to harmonize 
the science building and a new $475,- 
000 designed by 
Charles Cellarius, Cincinnati architect 


dormitory were 
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CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


CONSTRUCTION: Fireproof; stone exterior; 


hollow tile interior. 


FLOORING: Rubber tile except terrazzo 
with metal binder on stairways. 


WALLS: Plaster type. 


CEILINGS: Accoustical treatment in hallway 
and some rooms. 





STAIR 


-+ WOME 


WINDOWS: Metal sash. 
HEATING: Central type of heating system. 


VENTILATION: Unit type of ventilator. 
LIGHTING: No special features. 
ELEVATORS: |. 


Nj) « « 














RECENTLY | TOOK DOWN FROM THE 
library shelves a copy of “College 
Architecture in America,” by Klauder 
and Wise,* published in 1929, which 
seems a long time ago. This volume 
was our first authoritative work in this 
field and it remains a source of in- 
formation covering the American 
background up to the date of its pub- 
lication. 

The value of this book at the mo- 
ment is that it gives a clear picture 
of what happened in this field prior 
to 1929, and it affords an insight into 
the criteria out of which the architec- 
tural expressions of the period took 
shape as colleges and universities. It 
is an architectural book compiled by 
architects who worked in this field 
during the latter part of the period 
ending in 1929. 

This much may be drawn from the 
volume: the actual distribution of ad- 
ministrative functions within the 


*Published through a grant-in-aid to the 
Association of American Colleges by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
Charles Scribner & Sons. 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


NEEDS ITS OWN QUARTERS 


FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN 
Architect, New York City 


campus suggests that they have been lo- 
cated rather by accident than by plan- 
ning. In the early days of develop- 
ment of campus plans it no doubt ap- 
pealed to common sense to set aside 
some small part of an academic struc- 
ture to serve the functions of admin- 
istration. As institutions grew, more 
administrative functions were needed 
and additional space could most readily 
be found by altering older academic 
structures. Ultimately, new adminis- 
trative structures were built but, in 


the processes of evolutionary growth, 


administrative functions were gener- 
ally accepted as transient occupants of 
altered academic structures. 

No doubt this seeming neglect in 
the provision of administrative facili- 
ties was due to the better prospect of 
finding donors or obtaining appropri- 
ations for academic buildings, dormi- 
tories or other structures to serve 
some general welfare or social purpose 
that could readily be dramatized. 

A sentence from “College Architec- 
ture in America” reflects a general 


attitude and the attitude of many 
architects of that period. To quote: 
“If a structure is to be designed for 
the sole purpose of housing adminis- 
tration, the problem for the architect 
would be to discover and to develop 
a character that would distinguish the 
structure by some other means than a 
sign affixed to its exterior. The diffi- 
culty is that administration requires 
only a series of offices, and these can- 
not of themselves endow with any dis- 
tinction the building containing them.” 
[Italics mine.]} 

This is a reversal of the approach to 
design as it is being shaped today. No 
longer do we accept the dictum that 
administration requires “only a series 
of offices,” for that ignores the obvious 
fact that the complex functions of ad- 
ministration can best be housed in a 
great variety of spaces im respect to 
both area and shape. Too, it overlooks 
the most important consideration of 
all, viz., that to serve the ever chang- 
ing functions of administration, the 
structures should be designed to en- 
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HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS 
WITHIN THE STRUCTURE 


The distribution of the several administrative functions by 
floors and their horizontal relationship, one to the other, can 
hardly be generalized; situations differ. But even so, one 
may say this: the lower stories may well be assigned to those 
subdivisions which most frequently have dealings with the 
largest number of students or faculty. In the lower stories 
should be located those subdivisions whose work involves 
frequent intercommunication among the members of the 
several staffs. Thus on a ground or second floor would be 


located the offices of admissions, registration, residential 


halls and treasurer. Close to the treasurer's office and 
residential halls should be found the office of buildings and 
grounds and the purchasing department. There is much to 
be said for a ground floor location for such divisions as 
student counselors and placement. 

The offices of the top administration executives, their as- 
sistants and staffs, may well be located on upper floors served 
by elevators and with stairs so distributed as to invite use 
in communicating with the subdivisions on floors above or 
below. 
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sure the same flexibility of use as the 
most up to date of rental office build- 
ings with movable partitions and an 
underfloor duct system for lights and 
switches, business machines, low ten- 
sion services, telephones and similar 
equipment. 

Administration buildings also should 
be so designed that expansion may be 
made within and beyond the original 
exterior walls. Once the certainty of 
continuing change is frankly acknowl- 
edged and made a fundamental re- 
quirement of the program, the design 
of administrative structures presents 
architectural problems quite as inter- 
esting and as exciting as any other 
program for structures of the campus. 

Obviously the site of an adminis- 
tration building in a growing college 
or university should be one that will 
admit of expansion of the building 
beyond the exterior walls of the ini- 
tial structure. Obviously, too, a modu- 
lar spacing of structural columns of 
the exterior walls, if made of sufficient 
dimensions to admit of subdivision 
into two workable units of use, will 
make possible a considerable expan- 
sion of use over a longer period of 
time without adding anything to the 
volume of the structure. 

The acceptance of large, open floor 
spaces for both executive and clerical 


functions would greatly increase the 
efficiency of an administrative struc- 
ture. This would be to follow the lead 
of banks in which many of the off- 
cers occupy large, open spaces on the 
first floor or great business and indus- 
trial corporations with large executive 
staffs. 

This sort of plan requires the dis- 
tribution of adequate artificial lighting 
of an intensity which would best serve 
without compromise the operations to 
be performed within a space. In such 
spaces there should be no compromise 
in the handling of acoustical problems 
and in the servicing of the entire floor 
area with all of the electrical devices 
which now and in the future may be 
required for any probable use of the 
space. 

The fact that the passage of time 
brings about changes in administrative 
functions, the elimination of some and 
the introduction of others, makes the 
problem of housing these known and 
as yet unknown functions not unlike 
that of the commercial office structure 
where occupancy, whether we like it 
or not, is continually changing through 
the years. Until a recent date these 
changes have involved the wrecking 
and rebuilding of the interiors, except 
such elements as elevator shafts, stairs 
and a few toilet partitions. 





The underfloor conduit grid, which 
permits extensive changes in arrange- 
ment by no more than the redrawing 
of the electrical service wires, and the 
modern movable partition, which ad- 
mits of a radical rearrangement of 
spaces without disturbing finished 
floors and ceilings, reduce the cost of 
changes and thus reduce in a radical 
way the rate of physical deterioration 
and the onset of obsolescence of a 
structure. 

It may be argued, as it has been, 
that the greater facility and ease with 
which extensive changes may thus be 
made might induce the making of 
more of them and hence might not 
lessen the total annual expense of 
changes. 

Complete flexibility in an adminis- 
trative structure is not here proposed 
as a way of decreasing the total annual 
budget to cover making repeated al- 
terations more nearly to keep abreast 
of the times. Quite the contrary is 
suggested. 

Flexibility is proposed as a measure 
that might induce the making of phys- 
ical changes in arrangement when they 
are needed so that administrative of- 
fices might keep abreast of the gen- 
eral drift of change which is taking 
place in the world in which colleges 
and universities function. 











IN DESIGNING THE ARTS AND INDUSTRIES BUILDING FOR 
lowa State Teachers College, we, the architects, were told by 
President Malcolm Price that higher education in this instance 
could not mean higher cost of building. He wanted a building 
in which the curriculum and. teaching methods could change 
without too great cost in building alterations. He wanted a 
building that could be increased in size with a minimum of 
alterations and that would still have control and proper flow. 

First we left off the “frozen garbage": run stone molds, 
elaborated carved entrances, columns and the rest of the 
paraphernalia of the exterior decorator. What was left was 
the clean line of the structure: a steel frame building the walls 
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of which clearly say that they are not bearing the load. 
Flexibility is obtained by setting the columns clear of the 
wall and using modular masonry design and modular window 
design, both of which increase economy and enable placement 
of a partition every 4 feet all the way around the building. 
Interior partitions are of gypsum block for economy. 

Floors having heavy traffic are of terrazzo. Above lockers 
corkboard goes to the ceiling for use as display space. Dioramas 
are built in walls for more display. The display area is to have 
directional lighting from above and is to be equipped with 
easy chairs to form a lounge center for students.—DANE 
MORGAN, Architect, Davenport, lowa. 
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TO PROCURE NEW FACULTY MEMBERS AT CARLETON 
College, Northfield, Minn., President Laurence M. Gould 
found it necessary to promise them good living accommo- 
dations. The result: Facultyville, a cluster of six attractive 
four room bungalows of uniform size and design. 

Developed by a prefabricating company of Minneapolis, 
the houses are 24 by 28 feet in size, of wood frame con- 
struction with a shingle and siding exterior; interior finish 
is a type of gypsum board. Roofing is asphalt shingle. 
A gas furnace, a gas range and an electric refrigerator are 
furnished, the faculty veteran paying $35 a month rent. 

Handling details of this project were Bruce Pollock, 
business manager, and H. A. Moline, superintendent of 
buildings. D. Blake Stewart, superintendent of grounds, 
supervised landscaping. 
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PROBABLY THE MOST VEXING QUES- 
tion plaguing the veteran who has 
been accepted for college educational 
benefits under the G.l. Bill of Rights 
is: Where can I live? 

Acceptance at the college of his 
choice is only half of the veteran's 
problem. He hasn't solved his prob- 
lem until he has located living quar- 
ters in an already desperately over- 
crowded university town. 

That the problem of shelter for 
student veterans is an administrative 
one of the utmost importance has been 
recognized by college officials. For, 
along with alleviating the crowded 
facilities of the school plant itself, uni- 
versity administrators have concen- 
trated on the task of finding housing 
accommodations for their students. 

The housing emergency at campuses 
throughout the country is also of ma- 
jor concern to a nation anxious to 
help the veteran take his place in the 
college community. Accordingly, spe- 
cial provision for higher educational 
institutions was made a part of the 
Veterans Emergency Housing Pro- 
gram. This special assistance came in 
the form of temporary re-use housing, 
which meant partial aid for thousands 
: of veterans eager to resume their in- 
terrupted education. 
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LELAND BARROWS 


Special Assistant to Commissioner 
Veterans’ Housiag, F.P.H.A. 


Temporary housing is part of a 
larger program to provide new homes 
and apartments for families now with- 
out adequate housing. The limitations 
on normal home construction during 
the war years, the minimum of repair 
on old houses, an unusually high mar- 
riage rate and the abrupt end of the 
war with the consequent release of 
millions of men from the armed forces, 
all combined to make a severe housing 
shortage unavoidable. Thus, Congress 
and the federal housing agencies de- 
vised a broad program to expedite the 
building of new permanent homes and 
apartments. This coming year empha- 
sis will be placed on rental housing. 

From the start of the overall pro- 
gram temporary housing has been de- 
signed to help veterans most distressed 
by the housing shortage. It utilizes 
temporary structures erected by the 
federal government during the war 
for war workers and the armed forces. 
By converting and re-using Quonset 
huts, mess halls, barracks and tem- 
porary war housing units, the nation 
provides interim shelter with mini- 
mum interference to the longer range 
permanent building program. 


HURRY-UP HOUSING 


Under the Mead-Lanham resolu- 
tions amending Title V of the Lan- 
ham Act, the Congress appropriated 
$445,000,000 to provide up to 200, 
000 temporary accommodations fot 
veterans, servicemen and their families 
About half of these units are being 
supplied to municipalities and the 
other half to colleges and universities 

The re-use program is one of co- 
operation between the federal govern 
ment and the participating municipali 
ties or schools. The federal govern- 
ment’s interest in the program is ad 
ministered by the Federal Public Hous 
ing Authority, the agency which ad 
ministers the federally aided low rent 
housing program under the U. §S 
Housing Act of 1937 and which also 
built war housing under provisions of 
the Lanham Act and related acts dur 
ing the war. 

In most cases, the surplus structures 
must be moved from their various 
sites to new locations. They also re 
quire some remodeling. Barracks and 
mess halls, for instance, must be con 
verted into small apartments for mar 
ried veterans and their families. The 
federal government pays for this re 
location and conversion. The munic- 
ipality or educational institution pro- 
vides the site and utilities. It also 
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takes title to the structures, manages 
and maintains them and, when their 
usefulness is ended, removes them 
from the site according to law. 
Allocations and details of the con- 
tracts with educational institutions 
were worked out by the F.P.H.A. in 
conference with the housing commit- 
tee of the American Council on Edu- 
cation under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Arthur S. Adams of Cornell University. 


MANAGEMENT AND OPERATION 


The management and operation of 
the temporary units are carried out in 
accordance with a contract between 
F.P.H.A. and the municipality or col- 
lege. Several alternative forms of 
management have been offered by 
F.P.H.A. to provide flexibility in man- 
agement operations and to meet the 
varying needs of the institutions or 
local body involved. 

Originally, the management financ- 
ing plan called for the payment of 
annual net revenues to F.P.H.A. by 
the college or local body. This yearly 
amount would usually be the differ- 
ence berween the income from rent 
and the operating expenses. 

Because of the difficulties in deter- 
mining what the actual operating ex- 
penses were and because of the neces- 
sity of setting up a reserve fund for 
maintenance and major repairs, three 
new alternative plans have been de- 
veloped. Any of these may be adopted 
by the local body or university as an 
amendment to any existing contract 
providing for the payment of net in- 
come annually to F.P.H.A. 

Plan No. 1 sets up a repair, main- 
tenance and replacement reserve. Un- 
der this system the average yearly ex- 
penses for repairs, maintenance and 
replacement are estimated for a five 
year period. Arc the end of the first 
year and each year thereafter, the dif- 
ference between the estimated aver- 
age and the amount actually spent for 
maintenance is withheld by the insti- 
tution and kept as reserve. This re- 
serve may be drawn on in later years 
for such anticipated major repairs as 
painting and refurnishing. When the 
contract is terminated, any balance in 
the reserve fund not needed to meet 
current obligations must be returned 
to the government. Under this plan 
both the income and expenses are au- 
dited by F.P.H.A. 

Plan No. 2, which was designed 
specifically to meet the needs of edu- 
cational institutions, provides for the 
establishment of fixed annual oper- 
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ating expenses payable from project 
revenue. The total average estimated 
expense of operation is calculated. This 
figure covers all management expenses 
except payments in lieu of taxes. The 
managing body returns to the govern- 
ment the difference between its actual 
income and the estimated expense, less 
any payments in lieu of taxes approved 
by F.P.H.A. 

Included in these contracts is an 
escalator clause by which the amount 
of the fixed expense may be revised 
in line with a rise or fall in the gen- 
eral price level. Since net income only 
is audited by F.P.H.A., this method 
simplifies accounting and auditing pro- 
cedures for the institution and the 
government. 

Plan No. 3 may be adopted for the 
limited number of projects (mainly 
dormitory) in which fair rent based 
on value is expected to be less than 
the operating expense, including pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes. Under this 
method, no payments are made to 
F.P.H.A., auditing of income and ex- 
penses is eliminated and no provi- 
sions are made for adjusting rents. 

The rental policy in the temporary 
units provides that a fair rent based 
on value will be set, with rent adjust- 
ments for hardship cases. However, 
a floor on rents will be established 
which is not less than the estimated 
annual operating expense plus pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes. 

In all hardship cases, the adjusted 
rents will not fall below the established 
rent floor. In general, the adjusted 
rent will equal at least one fifth of the 
veteran's net family income or one 
sixth of net family income for fam- 
ilies with three or more minor de- 
pendents. 

New contracts have also been re- 
vised to prohibit charging against 
project imcome, pre-occupancy ex- 
penses (such as tenant selection) and 
post-termination expenses (such as 
removal ). 

One further change involves trailer 
projects, which heretofore were leased 
to local bodies on bailment contracts. 
All future contracts for this type of 
operation will be handled like those 
for other temporary structures and 
will include provision for the transfer 
of title. Also, local bodies operating 
undet existing contracts have the 
choice of amending their contracts to 
incorporate this provision. Local 
bodies may then elect any of the man- 
agement contracts enumerated here 
and will be required to remove the 


trailers in accordance with disposition 
provisions of the Lanham Act. 

The first phase of this program was 
completed in August, when all possi- 
ble allocations with federal funds were 
made. At that time a total of 101,462 
temporary accommodations had been 
allocated to educational institutions in 
all sections of the country. Late in 
1946, however, the general relaxation 
of controls coupled with rising costs 
of building materials and labor made 
a reduction in the size of the program 
to be completed with the use of fed- 
eral funds unavoidable. This resulted 
in a cancellation of any facilities not 
yet under construction and a concen- 
tration of all resources on those struc- 
tures nearest completion. 

Toward the end of the year, there- 
fore, F.P.H.A. progress reports indi- 
cated that colleges and universities ha: 
been allocated 96,946 temporary units 
to be erected with federal funds. Of 
these 52,547 were completed by De- 
cember 24 and an additional 44,359 
were under construction. 

These figures, however, do not re- 
veal how fully surplus temporary hous- 
ing is being used to help student vet- 
erans. The Mead amendments also 
authorized F.P.H.A. to make other 
surplus structures available to educa- 
tional institutions at their own ex- 
pense. By December 24, an additional 
53,225 accommodations had been 
added to the supply of emergency 
housing for the nation’s colleges and 
universities in this manner. Thus the 
total amount of temporary housing 
allocated to educational institutions 
stood at 150,171 accommodations as 
1946 drew to a close. 


FUTURE OF COLLEGE HOUSING 


Temporary housing on college cam- 
puses is a purely emergency attack on 
the problem of supplying sufficient 
and adequate housing for student vet- 
erans. It is a stopgap program, de- 
signed to help those veterans who 
need it most and to help them with a 
minimum use of critical building ma- 
terials and the maximum speed pos- 
sible. 

Basically, the college housing short- 
age is just one aspect of the general 
housing shortage. As housing facilities 
become more available everywhere, 
the acute pressure on university towns 
will no doubt ease. Many schools 
must plan for permanent housing, just 
as many communities must, if a long 
range solution to the nation’s housing 
ills is to be accomplished. 
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HOw MUCH WILL A PUBLIC RELA- 
tions program cost? 

“Very little. In fact, public rela- 
tions for what it achieves, will prob- 
ably be the least expensive phase of 
an institution's program.” 

To those who have given no par- 
ticular thought to the ingredients of 
public relations that answer may seem 
anomalous. Consequently, it is best to 
have clearly in mind what public re- 
lations is. Actually it is any situation, 
act or word which influences people. 
The public relations of a particular 
institution then can be described as 
the sum of all the impressions it 
makes. 


POLICIES, PEOPLE, PUBLICITY 


And how are impressions made by 
an institution? By its policies, its peo- 
ple and its publicity. Least important 
of these, in the long run, is publicity 
since its effectiveness depends entirely 
upon the quality of the other two. 
If policies or people are weak no 
amount of publicity can make up for 
the deficiency. 

If the public relations of an insti- 
tution is the sum of the impressions 
made, it is evident that every insti- 
tution has public relations whether 
it has a public relations department or 
not. Moreover, it is evident that some 
institutions might be so fortunate in 
their policies and their people that 
good publicity, at least on a limited 
scale, would result automatically and 
no particular effort or expense would 
be needed to have at least passable 
public relations. 

Human nature being what it is, 
however, few institutions can expect 
such a miracle. Therefore we have 
organized public relations effort whose 
ultimate goal is that of winning 
friends and converting the members 
of an institution's various publics 
(the average college has 30) into en- 
thusiastic supporters of the institu- 
tion. 

Properly conceived, such a program 
will give first thought to the institu- 
tion’s policies and people. In many 
instances both of these can be con- 
verted into public relations assets with 
very little expenditure. Those read- 
ers of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
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BUSINESS who perused the article by 
Harold Schellenger in the August issue 
will recall that he suggested five im- 
portant steps by which institutions 
could improve their public relations: 
(1) simplify record systems to elim- 
inate irritating red tape and delay; 
(2) accept responsibility to the pub- 
lic in the form of regular business 
hours; (3) give personnel adequate 
training so that the publics may be 
well served; (4) give careful atten- 
tion to printing; (5) see that corre- 
spondence is well handled. 

It is evident that all of these steps 
can be taken at slight cost and, in 
most instances, the increased efficiency 
achieved will be adequate compensa- 
tion for the cost even if the public 
relations benefits are not considered. 

Even the costs involved in per- 
sonnel training and improved printing 
fade to nothing upon second thought. 
Instruction in the use of the tele- 
phone is perhaps the greatest single 
need in personnel training and this 
can be accomplished without co*t 
through cooperation with the tele- 
phone company. Moreover, the lessons 
in courtesy, tact and efficiency learned 
while receiving this training will 
stand the secretary or clerk in good 
stead for receiving visitors and other- 
wise acting as the representative of his 
or her office. 


Printing is an essential for all col- 
leges and in many shops there is little 
or no difference between the cost of 
good and poor printing. Rather the 
difference often results from the se- 
lection and use of type to achieve the 
tone, quality and dignity synonomous 
with the institution itself. 


Too many college public relations 
budgets today are really no more than 
publicity budgets. Worse yet they fre- 
quently represent money spent willy- 
nilly with no particular objective in 
view except to keep the name of the 
institution before the public. 


In reality, such spending may do 
more harm than good for the simple 
reason that the institution may not 
be ready for publicity. Actually, first 
expenditures in any program that at- 
tempts to build on a firm base should 
go to determine, through conferences, 
surveys and discussions, how current 
policies are regarded by the institu- 
tion’s various publics, what can be 
done to strengthen them or what 


should be done to make them accept- 
able. 


EMPLOYE CONTACTS 


Policies are implemented by peo- 
ple; the strongest intentions policy- 
wise are, therefore, insufficient if peo- 
ple do not appreciate their importance 
in the public relations picture. And 
when the public relations man speaks 
of people, he thinks of everyone asso- 
ciated with the institution from the 
president down to the newest janitor. 

With no expenditure to speak of, 
these people can do a real public rela- 
tions job for their institutions just 
by being efficient, friendly, courteous, 
cooperative, sympathetic and punctual. 
On the other hand, they can, by 
aloofness, indifference, partiality, tar- 
diness, forgetfulness or inefficiency, 
Cause situations that no amount of 
money can ever rectify. 

For any institution that would suc- 
ceed public relations wise, the best 


possible guide is the Biblical verse: 


“Give and it shall be given unto you. 
... Usually the giving which proves 
most effective costs little or nothing 
in dollars and cents. Some small spe- 
cial service, some little extra gesture, 
possibly one of sympathy or of ap- 
preciation, often counts more toward 
public relations than money ever 
could. . 

It is, in the final analysis, the small 
things that count the most in public 
relations and in most instances these 
small things call only for an appli- 
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cation of good will and common sense, 
not for large expenditures of money. 

What I am trying to emphasize is 
that the public relations budget of a 
particular institution should depend a 
jot upon items that often are never 
even considered: How sound are our 
present policies? What are our in- 
stitution’s major needs? How much 
work will be required to interpret new 
policies? How much will it cost to 
give our people complete understand- 
ing of public relations and the part 
they must play in making the program 
a success? How extensive should our 
efforts be to improve public relations 
with and through our publics? 

Only when an institution has de- 
termined the soundness of its poli- 
cies and has done a good job of con- 
verting its staff members into a pub- 
lic relations team can the publicity 
phases of the program be undertaken 
with greatest profit. There is little 
long range value in wooing a pro- 
spective student through publicity if 
a business office clerk then alienates 
both the student and his parents upon 
registration day. 


PUBLICITY, GOOD AND BAD 


Too frequently today, money for 
publicity is spent on quantity effort 
rather than on quality. Thus some of- 
fices flood the mails with long mime- 
ographed pieces, unmindful or un- 
aware of the fact that most papers 
do not use mimeographed handouts or 
if they do the saturation point comes 
early. Other offices put out monthly 
or semimonthly bulletins by dint of 
last minute rushes when quarterly bul- 
letins thoughtfully planned and well 
printed would make a much better 
impression. 

Still others spend time and money 
on weekly radio programs which lead 
the discriminating listener to associate 
the institution for ali time with things 
shoddy or slovenly. Poor radio, like 
poor publicity of any type, is worse 
than no publicity at all and the col- 
lege chat cannot do a quality job 
would do better to forget it entirely. 

News stories, bulletins and radio 
programs are merely three of a dozen 
mediums important in the publicity 
phases of public relations but with 
every college no one or all of these 
is worth the money invested unless 
the policies and people publicized are 
worthy of the effort. All this merely 
emphasizes again that the budget for 
College A may vary by thousands of 
dollars from that of College B for the 
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simple reason that the former must 
build from the foundation up whereas 
the latter has been the beneficiary of 
policies firmly grounded long ago and 
of people inspired by their oppor- 


tunities for service. 
BREAKDOWN OF EXPENDITURES 


For the college that has builded 
firmly, public relations expenditures 
can probably be broken down into 11 
major items: salaries and wages, 
equipment, travel and contacts, post- 
age, supplies, telephone and telegraph, 
photography, news cuts and mats, clip- 
ping service, dues in professional or- 
ganizations, references (directories, 
newspapers, magazines). There may 
be expenditures also for printing and 
radio although these items may well 
be charged to the departments bene- 
fitted directly. Thus the registrar's of- 
fice or the admissions office would be 
charged with the viewbook expense 
while the college catalog would be 
entered as a general expense. 

The latter facts emphasize that pub- 
lic relations expense cannot be con- 
fined to the public relations depart- 
ment alone. Every office that hopes to 
function successfully should have a 
public relations appropriation in its 
budget. Offices like that of the presi- 
dent, the deans, the admissions direc- 
tor and the alumni secretary should 
have funds for hospitality and enter- 
tainment, both important for good 
public relations. An institution, for 
instance, may wish to see that a 
wealthy man and his wife receive com- 
plimentary tickets for the concert 
programs but that does not mean that 
the public relations department should 
bear the expense. 

The public relations expenditures 
of any college or university, then, will 
depend upon the institution itself— 
upon its particular policies, people 
and needs. If the policies are sound 
and the people keenly aware of their 
rdles, expenses can be confined largely 
to the maintenance of an office that 
will analyze needs, suggest forward 
looking policies and projects, offer 
counsel where needed, maintain public 
relations contacts on and off campus 
and supervise publicity. 

The minimum salary for the per- 
son heading such a program should 
be that of a full professor; the maxi- 
mum, that received by other persons 
on a policy making level under the 
president. His personal secretary, se- 
lected for public relations qualities as 
well as efficiency in office manage- 


ment, should be among the better paid 
on the institution’s staff. 

Taking it for granted that the pub- 
lic relations director himself will carry 
most of the administrative load re- 
lated to surveys, special projects and 
counseling and contacts in his field, 
other expenses of the public relations 
office will depend on the extent to 
which the institution desires to gain 
publicity through newspapers and 
magazines, institutional publications, 
radio, pictures (still and motion) and 
other mediums. 

Even in the smallest college, the 
public relations director should not 
be expected to do all the publicity and 
public relations work with no assist- 
ance other than that given by his sec- 
retary and this is doubly true where 
fund raising and alumni work are 
assigned to the public relations office. 

In most institutions, the rule should 
be one executive assistant or secretary, 
or both, for each publicity activity en- 
tered into on a full scale basis and, if 
fund raising and alumni work are in- 
cluded in the public relations setup, 
one executive assistant and adequate 
clerical and secretarial help for each 
of these functions. 


PERCENTAGE FOR SALARIES 


In large institutions—for instance 
those which publish extensively or 
sponsor daily radio programs—even 
this rule will be found inadequate and 
additional personnel will have to be 
added as an enlarged program is found 
to be desirable. Under any circum- 
stance, however, it is safe to say that 
from 70 to 90 per cent of the public 
relations budget in any institution 
should go for salaries. 

Exactly what percentage is assigned 
for salaries is likely. to depend upon 
the institution's location. The college 
or university in a large metropolitan 
area, for instance, will pay out a larger 
share for salaries since its location will 
decrease its expenditures for such 
items as postage, supplies, phovogra- 
phy, cuts and mats and even travel 
and contacts. 

There is then no hard and fast rule 
for drawing a public relations budget. 
The major provision is that each in- 
stitution know what public relations 
involves and then determine expendi- 
tures in the light of its policies, its 
people and the publicity proposed. In 
every instance, however, public rela- 
tions should start on the basis of poli- 
cies and people if it would justify 
exenditures of any kind. 
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OHIO INTER-UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 


IN ITS EIGHT YEARS OF OPERATION 
the Ohio Inter-University Council has 
demonstrated that state schools can 
work together in the common inter- 
ests of higher education without losing 
their autonomy. 

The Inter-University Council is a 
voluntary organization whose mem- 
bers are representatives of Ohio's six 
state supported colleges and universi- 
ties. Its objectives are outlined not 
by statute but by a constitution of 
five short paragraphs drawn up by 
the council itself. 

Its sole authority is that derived 
from the consent of its members and 
those with whom the council deals. 
Yet it has proved a remarkably effec- 
tive device and has fostered a high de- 
gree of cooperation where, unfor- 
tunately, there had been little or none. 


NEED FOR ORGANIZATION 


The need for such an organization 
long had been felt in Ohio where 
some fifty institutions of collegiate 
rank now exist. Among these, church 
schools antedate by many years the 
state colleges, with the exception of 
Ohio University. For a long time the 
denominational schools, with their 
strongly organized alumni bodies, 
tended to resent the later “intrusion” 
of the state supported institutions. 

The feeling between the two groups 
approached open antagonism and sim- 
ilar difficulties soon developed among 
the state institutions themselves. As 
time passed, the ill feeling between 
the church and state schools was largely 
outgrown but, with the expansion of 
the state institutions, it continued to 
prevail within this group. Although 
these institutions were devoted to one 
cause and supported from one treas- 
ury, Competition was strong among 
them as each fought to enlist public 
support for itself and to prevent others 
from obtaining it. 

Problems common to the ‘state 
schools did exist, however, and were 
recognized as such at a series of meet- 
ings, the first of which was held in 
Columbus on May 6, 1914. It was at- 
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tended by the presidents and repre- 
sentatives of the boards of trustees 
of what were then the three degree 
granting state institutions: Ohio Uni- 
versity, Miami University and Ohio 
State University. 

The conference, which called itself 
the Joint Committee of Fifteen, set 
the course for future meetings and 
adopted several important resolutions. 
Among other things, the committe ex- 
pressed the unanimous opinion that 
the state should have one well 
equipped and well organized post- 
graduate school at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, an arrangement which sub- 
stantially had been adopted by the 
legislature in 1904. It called for stand- 
atdization and coordination of the 
courses of study in the three institu- 
tions. It recommended that a perma- 
nent committee in the board of trus- 
tees of each school be set up to serve 
as a joint committee to consider “all 
problems of cooperation or coordina- 
tion. . . .” It decided also to hold 
another conference with representa- 
tives of the Bowling Green and Kent 
schools in attendance. 

The second conference was held a 
month later at Miami University and 
a third, at Ohio University on Nov. 
21, 1914. These conferences concerned 
themselves largely with academic af- 
fairs, such as requirements and offer- 
ings in the liberal arts colleges, yet 
there was discussion of some admin- 
istrative matters. 

The pattern set by these early meet- 
ings was followed for many years but 
as time went on these meetings be- 
came less and less formal. The confer- 
ences were called particularly in times 
of emergency and the combined re- 
sources of the group were applied to 
the problems then current. 

Various participants in the confer- 
ences, notably President A. H. Upham 
of Miami University, from time to 
time suggested a permanent organ- 


ization. It was pointed out that a 
permanent body would act to assure 
the public that, while the state insti- 
tutions operated under separate boards 
of trustees, the schools were able to 
work together harmoniously without 
competing among themselves for pub- 
lic funds. 

There was some opinion that the 
only remedy for the situation would 
be to bring these schools together un- 
der one state board. Such a plan had 
been carried out in other states with 
widely varying degrees of success. It 
was felt in Ohio, however, that it 
would be more desirable to accom- 
plish the organization while main- 
taining as much as possible of the in- 
dividual quality of the colleges, the 
identity of their alumni and the par- 
ticular functions of each institution. 


FINANCIAL COMPETITION 


Establishment of one large state 
board, it was believed, might easily 
result in continued antagonism through 
competition for membership or 
through board action for sectional ad- 
vantage. Circumstances in the autumn 
of 1938 required a decision on the 
matter. At that time a feeling ap- 
parently spread throughout Ohio that 
the state colleges were expanding too 
rapidly and, because of their competi- 
tion, were making too great demands 
on the state treasury. 

Partly in recognition of this atti- 
tude, a committee of the Ohio State 
University faculty undertook to rede- 
fine the policy for control of relations 


_of the state supported schools. On 


Jan. 7, 1939, representatives of the 
state institutions met in Columbus at 
the invitation of Carlton Dargusch, a 
member of the Ohio State University 
board of trustees, to consider the ten- 
tative statement of policy. The con- 
ferees entered into a lengthy discus- 
sion of the details of the statement 
which, after some modification, be- 
came the basic principle underlying 
the present organization. 

Essentially, the statement pointed 
out the need for intelligent and gen- 
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erous development of the existing in- 
stitutions and for a coordinated pro- 
gram of support. It restated the allo- 
cation of areas for the further devel- 
opment of the schools: Ohio State 
University in graduate work at Ph.D. 
level and in professional and techno- 
logical training; the other state uni- 
versities in liberal arts, education, busi- 
ness and commerce. 

After considering the proposals of 
this meeting, the representatives met 
ten days later at Ohio State University. 
Not all of the institutions were ready 
to accept the statement of policy and 
there was much discussion of it. Pres- 
ident Upham then proposed creation 
of a so-called Inter-University Coun- 
cil and after still more discussion the 
conference unanimously adopted a mo- 
tion establishing this body. 

The council was set up as an ad- 
visory and consulting group consisting 
of one member of the board of trus- 
tees, the president and the business 
manager of each state college. Its 
stated purpose was “to consider ques- 
tions of common interest and concern, 
to formulate in the interests of effi- 
ciency and economy a coordinated 
program of nurture and support which 
will strengthen each of the five state 
universities within the limitations of 
its own best competence and reason- 
able public finance.” 

The five universities referred to 
here and elsewhere in this article are 
Ohio State, Ohio, Miami, Bowling 
Green and Kent. More recently Wil- 
berforce, a Negro university which is 
partially state supported, has been 
added and given full standing in the 
Inter-University Council. 

The council then organized in 1939, 
electing President William McPher- 
son of Ohio State as chairman, and 
members returned to their respective 
schools to consider the next steps to 
be taken in carrying out the program. 

A number of later meetings were 
held at which minor modifications of 
the statement of principles were ap- 
proved. On Nov. 26, 1940, the state- 
ment took final form as follows: 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


“The opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of the state of Ohio to meet 
the educational needs of Ohio youth 
are evident and compelling. The 
steadily increasing demand of the peo- 
ple for the training of their children 
in the public schools and the publicly 
supported universities will continue 
and, unless it is met by the intelligent 
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development of the existing institu- 
tions, new ones will be demanded and 
created with expensive duplication of 
plant, equipment and personnel. 

“Ohio is fortunate in the geograph- 
ical location of its five state univer- 
sities which provide advanced educa- 
tional opportunity close at hand to 
the youth in each large and heavily 
populated section of the state. The 
necessity now is for a coordinated 
program whereby these institutions 
may serve in a combined way through 
curricular integration and without un- 
necessary or uneconomical duplica- 
tion to offer a unified program to the 
state as a whole. 

“The need for the present curricu- 
lar opportunities and programs of 
service of the five state universities is 
recognized and a limited expansion in 
some respects is clearly indicated. At 
the same time the conclusion is in- 
escapable that the state cannot and 
should not embark upon the impossi- 
ble purpose to build five equally large, 
highly specialized and all-equivalent 
universities capable of comparison 
with such outstanding institutions in 
surrounding states as the University 
of Michigan, the University of Wis- 
consin, the University of Minnesota, 
the University of Illinois and the like. 


“Pursuant to the foregoing it is,” 


therefore, the sense of the Inter-Uni- 
versity Council of Ohio that: 

“1. The Ohio State University with 
its presently developed plant, facili- 
ties and specially trained personnel is 
the logical institution among the five 
state universities for the development 
and prosecution of graduate work at 
the Ph.D. level; for specialized tech- 
nological training and for professional 
education, such as law, medicine, den- 
tistry, veterinary medicine, pharmacy 
and similar fields. Accordingly, the 
Ohio State University will place its 
developmental emphasis in these areas. 

“2. The other state universities will 
find their fields for constructive ex- 
pansion, in response to public demand, 
in liberal arts (including fine arts), 
education, business and commerce 
through undergraduate curriculums 
leading to the bachelor’s degree and 
in graduate work to the master’s de- 
gree. 

"3. The Ohio State University, 
continuing exclusively among the five 
state universities to grant the Ph.D. 
degree, will cooperate with the other 
four state universities in planning 
joint curriculums whereby work in 
these institutions may be accredited 


and transferable toward certain spe- 
cialized degrees, including the Ph.D., 
to be awarded by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

“4. In the application of these prin- 
ciples, this Inter-University Council 
assumes the responsibility of consider- 
ing at its regular meetings all modifi- 
cations which may be suggested by 
changed conditions in the state, thus 
assuring itself and the public of a 
continuity of policy.” 


ORGANIZATION’S FIRST TEST 


The first test of the cfficacy of the 
new organization came sooner than wa* 
expected. The council had made a 
common approach to the Ohio legis- 
lature for building funds. A formula 
for division of this money was worked 
out and an agreement made that what- 
ever was obtained would be allotted 
according to this formula. The nov- 
elty of this approach struck a respon- 
sive chord at the legislature and, be- 
fore the session ended, the state ad- 
ministration asked the council for a 
recommendation on the division of 
an intended increase in operating 
money. 

This was much farther than the 
council had planned to go, but the 
opportunity could not be passed up. 
Members were hurriedly summoned 
and in a night session developed a 
formula for operating funds which 
was presented to the legislature and 
adopted. 

For the next session of the legis- 
lature, more ambitious plans were laid 
for a building program on the sev- 
eral campuses. Ideas were pooled and 
campus drawings were prepared and 
published in a brochure as a three- 
biennium plan, which still is in effect. 
Requests for operating monies were 
handled in a similar fashion. 

On another occasion, a senate com- 
mission to study needs and facilities 
of the state in higher education be- 
came convinced that the council pro- 
vided the machinery necessary to re- 
strain unjustifiable competition among 
the state schools. The commission did 
not carry through the study which it 
had begun. 

To date, many joint problems have 
been dealt with actively by the coun- 
cil and a spirit of mutual confidence 
has developed within the organization. 
Unquestionably, the council fulfills the 
function of a much needed coordinat- 
ing agency in Ohio while its member 
institutions retain the advantages of 
autonomous universities. 
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PAPER DOES A PERSONNEL JOB 


THE FIRST OF LAST YEAR THE OFFICE 
of nonacademic personnel of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois started an employe 
publication. At the close of the fiscal 
year last June 30, an effort was made 
to learn whether or not there was 
justification for its continuance so 
that funds could be provided. 

Editorials in the June and July is- 
sues of the paper put the question to 
the employes and the returns were so 
gratifying that, upon the recommenda- 
tion of Donald E. Dickason, an ap- 
propriation was provided to continue 
the publication another year. Of all 
the comments received, only one was 
adverse. Most of them indicated that 
the publication was accomplishing the 
objectives set up by the office of non- 
academic personnel. These were: 

1. To help nonacademic employes 
understand the teaching and research 
functions of the university and the re- 
lationships of the administrative and 
operational services to these functions. 

2. To acquaint them with the work 
and personalities of nonacademic 
groups and departments other than 
their own. 

3. To acquaint them with their 
rights and privileges, as well as with 
their responsibilities, as university em- 
ployes. 

4. To acquaint them with the uni- 
versity, its history, its contributions to 
society and its plans for its future. 

5. To emphasize safety precautions 
and regulations. 

6. To stimulate interest and coop- 
eration in all phases of nonacademic 
employment. 

7. To promote a better understand- 
ing between the staff of the office of 
nonacademic personnel and the non- 
academic employes of the university. 


STARTING A HOUSE ORGAN 

Considerable planning is necessary 
before initiating the publication of a 
house organ. At Illinois we made a 
careful study of house organs pub- 
lished in the industrial field as, at the 
time we began publication, house or- 
gams were quite new to colleges and 
universities. 
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KATHRYN G. HANSEN 


Supervisor of Training and Activities 
Office of Nonacademic Personnel 
University of Illinois 


From this study we decided to have 
an eight page monthly paper, 9 by 12 
inches, three 14 pica columns wide 
and printed on a good paper stock 
that would take halftones. 

We talked to the director of our 
university press and to the superin- 
tendent of our university print shop 
(our paper is published in our own 
shop) and benefited from their ex- 
perience in problems of make-up, such 
as choice of type faces and sizes and 
of paper stock. From them, also, we 
obtained an estimate on the cost and, 
finding such a publication within our 
means, we were ready to take the idea 
to the employes themselves. 

A letter was sent to each nonaca- 
demic employe, stating the purposes 
of the proposed publication, asking 
for suggestions for a name and a slo- 
gan and giving examples from indus- 
trial publications. Although the only 


‘recognition promised the winning en- 


trants was appropriate announcement 
in our first issue, we received more 
than 150 suggestions for names and 
more than 100 slogans. 

By the time the slogans and names 
reached us, editorial boards consisting 
of representatives from each of the 
employe groups had been chosen by 
the groups themselves. For instance, 
the Urbana board consists of a repre- 
sentative from the agricultural em- 
ployes, from the clerical employes, 
from the physical plant employes, 
from the stores and laboratory em- 
ployes and from the laboratory me- 
chanics. 

On the Chicago campus, the board 
is made up of a representative of the 
clerical employes, of . the physical 
plant employes, of the nurses, of the 
laboratory and technical employes, of 
the employes of the Illinois Eye and 
Ear Infirmary and of the United Public 
Workers of America, CLO. Reporters 
from our Springfield, Navy Pier and 
Galesburg divisions also have been se- 
lected. These representatives serve for 
a year and may be reelected. 

Members of the Urbana board 
served as judges, selecting the name 
the Illini Worker, and also the slogan, 


“Our Thoughts, Our Publication, Our 
Problems.” An additional slogan was 
chosen for the editorial page: “An 
avenue to the other fellow’s yard and 
a place to talk together.” 


ORGANIZING THE STAFF 


A member of the nonacademic per- 
sonnel office, I was appointed by the 
director to serve as editor because of 
journalistic training as well as several 
years experience as a nonacademic 
employe of the university. 1 met with 
the boards at Urbana and in Chicago, 
described the general plans for the 
publication, indicated their duties and 
responsibilities and gave them definite 
instructions on preparation of copy. 

Fach board member, in turn, set up 
a system for collecting news from his 
group, the system depending upon the 
number of employes he represented 
and the number of departments in 
which they were located. Each month 
he is responsible for submitting news 
items about his fellow workers. In ad- 
dition, special assignments, such as 
feature stories about university de- 
partments or employes, are rotated 
among the board members. This en- 
sures covering and creating interest 
in all departments of the university. 


PLANNING AND EDITING COPY 


It is the editor's job to plan and 
to edit the copy and to handle rela- 
tionships with the printer. Before it 
is given to the printer all copy is ap- 
proved by the director of nonacademic 
personnel. 

All board members are required to 
have their news and pictures in the 
hands of the editor by the 20th of each 
month and the editor, in turn, must 
have all materials to the printer by 
the first day of each month which en- 
sures publication by the 15th. The 
dates in themselves are not important 
but the definite schedule is important. 

After considerable experimentation, 
the pattern for the Illini Worker has 
resolved itself as follows: one page is 
devoted to news stories, page 1; one 
page is devoted to editorial materials, 
page 2; one page is used for a feature 
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story; four pages carry the personal 
news items, and one page is devoted 
to such features as “Letters to the Ed- 
itor,” “The Inquiring Reporter,” “A 
Pat on the Back for...” and “Do 
You Know These Facts About Your 
University?” 

Material for the news and editorial 
pages originates in the office of non- 
academic personnel but copy for the 
other six pages is written almost en- 
tirely by the employes. 


CIRCULATING THE HOUSE ORGAN 


The Illini Worker is sent through 
our own university mail channels to 
each employe and to deans of col- 
leges, directors of schools and heads 
of departments. In addition, it goes to 
a regular mailing list, including other 
colleges and universities. 

The paper is mailed each month 
also to interested members of our 
academic staff and to editors of house 
organ publications. Through the co- 
operation of these persons, much has 
been gained in the way of suggestions 
for improvement in content, in make- 
up and in style of presentation. 
The publication has been so en- 
thusiastically received that there has 
never been a shortage of copy to fill 
an issue, the editor has never had to 
more than “hint” for a story and, from 
the first issue, suitable pictures and 
cartoons have been received without 
solicitation. It is necessary, of course, 
for the editor to plan the issues in 
advance, to notify the board members 
each month regarding their assign- 
ments and to vary the materials suffi- 
ciently to make the paper interesting 
and helpful to the greatest number of 
employes. The content has been such 
as to receive nods of approval from 
the academic and administrative staffs 
from time to time. 

The house organ has served a defi- 
nite purpose for our own office in that 
it has helped us keep abreast of prob- 
lems confronting university employes. 
Letters to the editor have been printed 
whether they were for or against a 
university policy, provided they pre- 
sented a real point. 

The Illini Worker has served as a 
means of presenting information to all 
employes in a readable and attractive 
form. It has brought the members of 
the nonacademic personnel office staff 
into closer contact with more em- 
ployes and has thus promoted good 
relationships with our office. It is 
hoped that it will continue to grow 
in usefulness. 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE TACKLES INFLATION 


Elaborate mass meeting of student body, faculty, business 
and domestic staff launches $2,000,000 development program 


to endow professorial chairs and raise building funds 


WAYS AND MEANS OF MEETING IN- 
flation is the No. 1 problem on the 
agenda of most fixed income colleges 
and universities. Mount Holyoke, in 
recently launching a $2,000,000 de- 
velopment program aimed at establish- 
ing endowed professorial chairs and 
raising needed building funds, has 
tackled the issue head on. 

Shortly before the college adjourned 
for its Christmas vacation, a com- 
munity mass meeting was called for 
students, faculty and the entire busi- 
ness and domestic staff. In a family 
style conclave, the president, comp- 
troller and field secretary laid on the 
table the hard facts of inflation and 
the reasons behind the urgent call for 
$2,000,000. 


HELEN HIGH 


Mount Holyoke Press Bureau 


Plain talk and a set of explana- 
tory charts prepared by Comptroller 
Boardman Bump were used to reveal 
a variety of financial facts about which 
most members of the community had, 
at best, a hazy notion. President Ros- 
well Gray Ham appraised the cur- 
rent situation and explained last year's 
tuition increase and the probable addi- 
tional rise looming ahead. Mr. Bump 
showed in detail how the rising cost 
of living has created a serious deficit 
and illustrated graphically the pro- 
portionate advance of staff wages over 
faculty salaries. 

Against this background, Gertrude 
Bruyn, field secretary, outlined fully 
the development program, explaining 
the four point plan which aims at a 
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$1,000,000 endowment for faculty 
salaries, a $150,000 visiting profes- 
sorship rotating among departments 
and funds for building a new chem- 
istry building and a new gymnasium. 

Some 1400 people, including al- 
most the whole student body of 1100, 
as well as faculty members, main- 
tenance men and office secretaries, 
jammed the auditorium at 8 o'clock 
in the morning. The undergraduate 
News followed up the meeting with 
a special eight page issue devoted to 
more detailed accounts of the prob- 
lems under discussion, reprints of the 
comptroller’s charts and editorial em- 
phasis on understanding college fi- 
nance. 

Student reporters delved into the 
college's financial history, as well as 
current fact, for their special issue. 
They dug up details of ‘the famous 
“305” campaign of 1921, a forerunner 
of the current money raising drive, 
when each Mount Holyoke alumna 
was called upon to raise $305 toward 
the $3,000,000 building fund then in 
progress. They discovered that 4365 
scholarships have been awarded this 


_ year from the scholarship endowment 


fund, which totals more than one third 
of the endowment income of the col- 
lege. And they revealed the wide and 
ingenious variety of student business 
enterprises on campus which range 
from “cake and coke” concessions. in 
the dormitories to selling clothes, sec- 
ondhand books and subscriptions to 
leading magazines and newspapers. 
With the aid of a subsidy from the 
college, copies of the financial edition 
were supplied to each member of the 


‘ student body with the suggestion that 
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they be passed on to parents during 
the vacation. 

Weeks of preparation and planning 
went into the mass meeting. The idea 
came through the advisory council on 
community relations, a small group 
representing faculty, administration, 
alumnae and undergraduates, organ- 
ized in the fall to aid the director of 
the press bureau through informal 
monthly discussions of the problems 
behind the news. This group, which 
meets over after-lunch coffee—and 
guarantees to end its deliberations by 
3 p.m.—talks over miscellaneous proj- 
ects, ranging from summer school 
proposals to the appropriate dinner 
menu for celebrating the 150th birth- 
day anniversary of the founder. 

The president, the alumnae secre- 
tary, both deans, the editor of the 
News, the vice president of student 
government and the rest of the council 
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all shared in making suggestions for 
the mass meeting. The most elaborate 
“homework” in actual preparation fell 
to Mr. Bump who designed and drew 
the nine charts in time to have slides 
made for projection on a large screen. 

Results of the experiment will be 
apparent only as the problems under 
discussion are met in coming months 











and years. The philosophy of the de- 
velopment program emphasizes a 
slow, steady growth rather than a short 
high pressure campaign. The admin- 


istration believes with President Ham 
that “we should proceed with common 
and full understanding. Loyalty is no 
mushroom that grows best in cellars.” 
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CARE AND FEEDING OF SPEAKERS 


THERE ARE ENOUGH BOOKS WRITTEN 
on how to give a speech but nothing 
on the art of handling the speaker. 
Since your speaker can be a genuine 
publicity force, let me outline a few 
things to do in handling and feeding 
this humble person. 

When you contact the speaker, rule 
1 is to let him know the possible size 





Don't overload his drinks, if any . . . 


of audience, the exact time and 
whether or not you pay speakers. Thus 
he gets a picture of your setup and is 
better prepared to make a decision. 

Then tell the speaker possible ways 
to get to and from your city so that 
he can tell without much effort wheth- 
er his schedule will permit a visit to 
your group. Perhaps he can tie your 
college into his regular tour and save 
you money. 

When you agree on a fee be sure 
you understand which party is to pay 
for transportation, hotel, meals and 
entertainment. It is usually nice to 
get a free hotel room for a speaker. 
Entertainment should be on him other 
than what you plan for him during his 
stay in your Community. 

If you are in a country foreign to 
the speaker, be sure your fees are 
quoted in Ais currency, not yours, to 
avoid misunderstanding when the bill 
is being settled. 


TAKE HIM TO HOTEL 


Meet the speaker on arrival, so he 
won't worry whether or not he arrived 
on the right day and take him to the 
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hotel. Have him checked in to save 
long waits in hotel lobbies. 

Go to his room to see that it is in 
order and not next to a public wash- 
room; he won't tell you if he is dis- 
satisfied. Leave him alone to brush up 
and meet him later in the lobby of the 
hotel. 


Tell the speaker your entertainment 
plans for him so he will not suddenly 
get a surprise. Have plans. Never say, 
“If you need anything or want to do 
anything, let us know.” He won't. 

Don't surprise the speaker by ap- 
pearing in a tuxedo. Tell him how 
you plan to dress. Business suits are 
the best in 9914 per cent of all meet- 
ings. 


TAKE IT EASY BEFORE DINNER 


It is advisable to leave the speaker 
free from 4 p.m. until cocktail or din- 
ner time. He'll want to rest up, take a 
snooze and charge his battery for his 
work that night. 

Cocktail parties may be in order, 
depending entirely on local custom. 
They make the speaker known to some 
of the faculty, the introducer and to 
those at the speaker's table or on the 
platform. Be sure not to overload the 
speaker's drinks, thinking you are do- 
ing him a favor. 

March into a banquet or luncheon. 
Don't straggle in like a bunch of 
plumbers going on a job. You may 
lose the speaker in the confusion that 
ensues. 


Don't seat the speaker next to the 


club’s greatest talker. He'll wear out 
the speaker with conversation or ques- 
tions. Be friendly, but not verbose, be- 
fore the talk while you are at the 
eatin’ table. 


Editor's Note: Recently American Busi- 
ness magazine asked 500 audiences who 
their “most popular” speaker had been 
and Elmer Wheeler won with 125 per cent 
more votes than the runnerup, Eric John- 
ston, no mean speaker himself. Asked to 
pass on some advice from his book “Tested 
Public Speaking” (Prentice-Hall) on how 
to handle s ets, Mr. Wheeler contrib- 
uted with this article. 





FIND OUT WHAT HE EATS 


Find out in advance what the speak- 
er likes to eat. Maybe fish makes him 
sick and maybe he has just had 14 
turkey dinners or 19 sirloins in a row. 

If steaks are served, ask him how 
he wants his cooked. Don’t just give 
him a run of the mill. If he likes ‘em 
rare, then give him a rare one. You 
can go home and eat again. The poor 
speaker goes to another banquet! 

Pass the gravy. Brother, the num- 
ber of banquets I have attended where 
the gravy sat in front of the chair- 
man all through the meal! Once when 
my mashed potatoes were all gone, the 
gravy was suddenly passed to me— 
for my apple pie! Pass the celery. 
How often one or two people keep it 








See that he doesn't get table legs... 


in front of them and munch it all up! 
Speakers can't yell, “Hey, bub, pass the 


gravy!!” 


DON’T OVERCROWD TABLES 


Don’t overcrowd the speaker's table 
so that everybody must take a turn in 
raising his fork to his mouth. See that 
the speaker doesn’t get the chicken 
wings and table legs! 

Avoid long-winded preliminaries 
that only a few in the club may enjoy. 
Keep them for private discussion later 
on. When many people are to be 
introduced, cut down on time by ask- 
ing the audience to, “save the ap- 
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plause until introductions are com- 


pleted.” 


MAKE “ON TIME” A HABIT 


Start on time. It is a habit. You 
can cultivate it—or disregard it. If 
you start on time, the food will be bet- 
ter, hotter and not dried out. If music 
is in order, let the musicians play dur- 
ing the assembling of guests, not fancy 
music but gay music. People reflect 
the mood of the music. 

Pay the speaker before the speech. 
Elbert Hubbard said he always did, 
“so the speaker wouldn't worry dur- 
ing his speech whether he was going 
to be paid.” Once when asked the 
fee he charged, he said, “My fee is 
$200. If I have to listen to people 
afterward, it is $300.” Don't bore 
the speaker afterward with a lot of 
conversation. He is tired. Let others 
take over. 

I always claim my speeches are free. 
I get paid for travel and for listening 
to people gab before the speech; then 





Pass the gravy... 


I often have to entertain them again 
afterwards in somebody's front parlor 
until train time. 


BE GENEROUS WITH SPEAKER 


Never give the speaker $8.80 even 
if he tells you that is the amount of 
his expenses. Be a big shot and give 
him ten dollars. You'll get the dif- 
ference in national publicity from the 
speaker. 

If the hotel room is on you, get 
him the best in the house—even a 


suite. He'll brag on you before other 
colleges and clubs. If you are paying 
for the room, make sure the cashier 
knows this so that when the speaker 
checks out late at night or early in the 
morning, and you are not around to 
verify it, some cashier won't shout, 
“Nobody said nothing to me about 
paying your bill, mister.” 

Don’t invite the speaker out after 
the talk and bring along a lot of gabby 
wives, unless you have somebody espe- 
cially for the speaker. He doesn’t want 
to be put on the spot. 

Take the speaker to the train, re- 
gardless of how late it may be. Some 
of the lads stay up all night anyway, 
so assign them to the speaker. 

If you visit with him in his hotel 
room, don’t run up a telephone bill so 
that when the secretary goes over the 
bill, she'll think the speaker did all 
that phoning and give him a black 
eye. The same applies to drinks or 
food. Pay for it on arrival yourself, 
unless the business office knows this 
is O.K. to do. 


KEEP SPEAKER COOL 


Don't line the speaker up for a lot 
of handshakes before or after the talk. 
Let the greetings come naturally. The 
speaker isn’t on exhibit. 

Don’t ask him a million questions 
such as, “First time here?” “Where'd 
you come from?” “Where you going?” 
“Ever get nervous before a speech?” 
Blah, blah, blah! 

Find out if you havé a drinking 
speaker. If so, don’t assign him to some 
good church deacon. If he is a non- 
drinker, be sure your drinking crowd 
doesn’t get on his entertainment com- 
mittee. 

Don't let speaking rooms fill up with 
smoke, bad air and heat. Keep your 
speaker cool. He works better. Rooms 
are cool when you first go in, then 300 
members start heating it up. Assign a 
“window committee,” just as someone 
is always assigned in a theater to watch 
temperature. 


DON’T INTRODUCE PAT AND MIKE 

In introducing speakers don’t intro- 
duce a story about what Pat said to 
Mike. Only stories that sell the speaker 
should be told. Don't drag in extra- 
neous jokes that are meaningless to 
the speaker. Never “give” the speaker; 
always “present” him. 

Don’t over-introduce the speaker. 
The audience expects only a normal 








Never give him $8.80... 


speaker until you over-inflate him with 
a lot of “The man who .. . the man 
who ... the man who... .” On the 
other hand, don’t under-introduce him 
with “This man needs no introduction” 
or “You came not to hear me but your 
speaker so, without anything further, 
here he is.” Tell a little of his back- 
ground, what he has done, what he 
has written, where he has spoken. Give 
him a little build-up, just as the movie 
trailer builds up the coming movie. 

Tell the speaker how long you want 
him to talk, so he won't go on for- 
ever or quit too soon. Don't hire 
speakers for so many minutes. The 
best are usually the shortest. You'll 
get your value in what he says, not 
in bow long he talks. 

Don’t leave speakers on their own 
in a city. They'll get in trouble, may- 
be, for lack of guidance. Stick with 
them until they leave. 

Your speaker can be a booster for 
you; then again, he can tear you to the 
ground in the next city. So learn the 
art of feeding and handling the poor 
guy who gives the speech! 


(as OS SS es EE Se 2 SO, es 
Portfolio of Dormitory Plans 


Next month this magazine will present the architects’ plans and descriptions 
of eight new or proposed dormitories. They will be of assorted sizes, styles 
and regions. Appropriately accompanying them will be excellent articles on the 
importance of dormitory planning and on the selection of furniture. 
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MANY GOOD SIZED SCHOOLS ARE 
still wasting night hours of over- 
worked registration personnel (and 
paying time and a half for overtime) 
for manual tabulation of registration 
Statistics. 

This practice is based upon the mis- 


‘conception that only the very largest 


colleges can afford machine tabulation. 

Last fall we were called in by the 
New School for Social Research, New 
York City, through its treasurer, Issai 
Hosiosky, and were asked to give an 
estimate of the cost involved in ma- 
chine tabulation of registrations. It 
evolved that the benefits to be de- 
rived from obtaining very quickly de- 
tailed and reliable data for the plan- 
ning of future programs heavily out- 
weighed the one-time burden of ini- 
tial installation. 


OPERATING ADVANTAGES 


Machine tabulation has the advan- 
tage of greater speed; it results in 
financial savings, and it relieves over- 
burdened personnel. In addition, the 
new procedure supplies the manage- 
ment with more accurate data and 
with correlations of information the 
compilation of which would have been 
extremely cumbersome under a man- 
ual system. 

Furthermore, the punched cards re- 
main always available for sortings or 
correlations which may not have been 
thought necessary at first or which 
become interesting only in comparison 
with data of a subsequent registra- 
tion. Such tabulations would presum- 
ably be impossible under a manual 
system as the source material would 
no longer be accessible or at least 
would require inexpedient, repetitious 
operations. 

The New School did not contem- 
plate the purchase of key punch and 
sorting equipment. The price of pur- 
chase or rental (depending upon the 
system chosen) would be relatively 
high if the machines were to be used 
at only three registrations a year. The 
work did not even have to be “farmed 
out” to a service bureau. A neighbor- 
ing organization put its facilities at 
the disposal of the school. 
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HOW SMALLER COLLEGES CAN AFFORD 


Machine Jebulélion 


HELEN S. MEISTER and ALBERT J. PHIEBIG 


Consulting Statisticians 
New York City 


Many medium sized institutions may 
find themselves in a similar situation: 
They may have businessmen on their 
board who would put the key punch 
equipment belonging to their firms at 
the disposal of the school, thus elim- 
inating a further cost factor. 


Under such arrangements, registra- 
tions are not immediately recorded on 
punched cards as is the practice in 
some of the largest universities. The 
original registration form, filled out 
by the student, is transcribed to a 
code card which provides the key 
punch operator with the information 
for the punching of the final cards. 
The code makes it possible to express 
in numbers all information recorded 
on the registration cards as numbers 
are the medium of this simple ma- 
chine tabulation job. 

The formulation of such a code is 
best undertaken in close cooperation 
of statistician and college manage- 
ment in order to assure that all data 
desired will be obtainable, particularly 
information that could not be com- 
piled under the manual procedure. 
Only the management can decide, for 
example, how much detail is required 
regarding the distribution of regis- 
trants by places of residence or by any 
other factor. 

The task of the consulting statis- 
tician includes, in addition to setting 
up such code card and the code itself, 


the drafting of worksheets, final tables © 


for presentation of the statistical re- 
sults and a sorting schedule. The last 
is important as a well arranged se- 
quence eliminates all unnecessary repe- 
tition in running the punched cards 
through the sorting machine. These 
installations require the skill of a 
trained statistician to assure effective- 
ness and simplicity of operations. 

The clerical help required for the 
coding, punching and sorting, if. not 
available among the staff or the stu- 


dents of the institution, might be 
forthcoming through the good serv- 
ices of the business friend of the col- 
lege. These operations might be 
started on a part time basis while 
registrations are still in progress at the 
beginning of the semester. 

The New School, with its four 
major departments, school of politics, 
school of philosophy and liberal arts, 
graduate faculty of political and social 
science and the dramatic workshop, 
offers courses to full and part time 
students, providing for professional 
training as well as for adult educa- 
tion. Planning future programs may, 
therefore, be a still more complex task 
than in other schools. 


REGISTRATION TRENDS 


However, there is hardly a college 
at which the importance of registra- 
tion statistics is not realized. Every 
well administered institution wishes 
to be aware of trends in its registra- 
tions, such as changes from one term 
to another, social characteristics of 
students or preferences for certain 
courses. 

Machine tabulation of registration 
statistics, as introduced at the New 
School last fall, provided the manage- 
ment with information on sex, resi- 
dence, occupation, veterans’ status and 
academic background of registrants, 
credit aims, number and type of 
courses registered for, method of pay- 
ment, including G.I. Bill of Rights 
benefits and scholarships. 

The new method makes it possible 
to correlate any of these items. If at 
any time it were mecessary to ascer- 
tain the number and type of courses 
registered for by nonveteran dentists 
residing in New Jersey and studying 
for a doctor of social science degree 
in the graduate faculty under a schol- 
arship, it would be simple to obtain 
this detailed information. 
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INTERPRETING 


STATE LEGISLATIVE ACTS APPROPRIAT- 
ing sums for university purposes were 
questioned in the supreme courts of 
three states during 1946. Two of the 
cases involved expenditures for state 
university hospitals. The third was 
concerned with payment of institu- 
tional dues to national educational or- 
ganizations and travel expenses of in- 
stitutional representatives attending 
meetings of learned societies. 


OLKAHOMA STATE REGENTS 


In 1945 the Oklahoma legislature 
established the Southern Oklahoma 
Hospital at Ardmore, made it “an 
auxiliary to the University Hospital” 
and placed it under the control of the 
board of regents of the University of 
Oklahoma at Norman. In two other 
separate acts at the same session the 
legislature made a direct appropria- 
tion of money to the Southern Okla- 
homa Hospital and memorialized the 
Oklahoma State Regents for Higher 
Education to allocate funds to it. Now 
a section of the state constitution for 
bids the legislature to make a specif- 
iC appropriation to a particular insti- 
tution under the jurisdiction of the 
State regents and provides that all such 
institutions shall receive funds only 
as allocated by the state regents from 
a lump sum appropriated to the state 
regents by the legisiature. 

Clearly, then, the direct legislative 
appropriation to the hospital was un- 
constitutional and void and the state 
treasurer could not be compelled to 
pay claims incurred under its author- 
ity." The case confirms Oklahoma's 
position among the small but growing 
number of states which have created 
a central state board of higher educa- 
tion empowered to allocate funds to 
the several institutions and have made 
commendable efforts to relieve the in- 
stitutions from unseemly biennial 
battling in legislative halls and com- 


mittee rooms. The idea is that the 


*Board of Regents of University of Oxla- 


homa et al. v. Childress, State Auditor, 
et al., (Okla.), 170 P. 2d 1018 (1946). 
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needs of the state system of higher 
education are presented to the legisla- 
ture in a unified budget and the 
handling of details is the function of 
an educational board and not of the 
legislature. 


R.F.C. LOAN IN ALABAMA 


An Alabama act of 1945 appropri- 
ated the proceeds of the state income 
tax for that year “to be released upon 
the approval of the governor” for the 
payment of “any outstanding debt of 
the state of Alabama or any of its 
agencies or institutions.” 

Previously, Jefferson Hospital at 
Birmingham had been purchased from 
Jefferson County by the University of 
Alabama Medical College in a trans- 
action whereby the university assumed 
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the county's indebtedness of $1,200,- 
000 to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, evidenced by callable revenue 
anticipation bonds. When steps were 
taken to repay this sum and discharge 
the bonds, an attempt was made to 
enjoin the payment on numerous al- 
leged grounds, all of which seem far 
fetched, not to say fantastic, when 
viewed in the cold type of the court 
record. 

It was argued that the obligation was 
not a “debt”; that payment would not 
effectuate the legislative intent because 
the appropriation act was passed in 
anticipation of a [defeated] income 
tax amendment; that a later act at 
the same session listed the “debt on 
Jetterson Hospital” as a “deferrable 
project,” and that the act was an un- 
constitutional delegation of legislative 
power of the governor. 


The state supreme court neatly and 
completely demolished these several 
shaky contentions one by one and con- 
cluded with a courteous but cutting 
comment: 

“Each member of the court has given 
studious and painstaking consideration 
to the propositions so ably presented 
by counsel. In fine, however, the court 
after deliberate consultation has con- 
cluded the act is subject to none of the 
legal impediments advanced by the 
argument.” Accordingly, dismissal of 
the bill for injunction against payment 
by the state treasurer was affirmed.? 


MEMBERSHIPS, TRAVEL EXPENSES 


An Arizona appropriation act of 
1945 for the state institutions of 
higher education expressly included 
“for payment of assessments or mem- 
bership fees in societies, associations 
and organizations; for travel to attend 
meetings, conferences and for other 
college purposes: . . .” Even in the 
face of this explicit authorization, the 
state auditor hesitated to certify claims 
of the board of regents of the uni- 
versity and state colleges for these 
very purposes. 

The state auditor was erroneously 
influenced by an earlier court decision 
against payment by cities of dues in a 
municipal league when there was no 
statutory authority for such expendi- 
tures of public funds. In fact, however, 
there is a long judicial tradition in 
Arizona that the state auditor cannot 
interfere with the disbursement of 
funds which have passed to the con- 
trol of the board of regents and which 
are obligated for a public purpose as 
evidenced by the 1923 case of Fair- 
field v. W. J. Corbet. Hardware Com- 
pany. After reviewing this history, the 
court concluded that the claims were 
obviously legitimate and gently admon- 
ished the auditor thus: 

“If a claim shows on its face that 
it is for a public purpose and is prop- 

"Norton, State Superintendent of Educa- 


tion, wv. Lusk, State Treasurer, et al., 
(Ala.), 26 So. 2d 849 (1946). 
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erly itemized, accompanied by vouch- 
ers, is approved by the head of the 

t and there are still un- 
appropriated funds for the payment of 
same, it is not her duty to investigate 
farther and she should approve the 
claim and issue the warrant.”* 


ITEMIZING OF APPROPRIATIONS 


In many states the state universities 
are held to be subject to almost un- 
limited direct control by the legisla- 
tures but in practice the extent and 
degree of such control vary widely. 
One example of a strict form of con- 
trol, the wisdom of which is question- 
able, is the requirement or custom of 
extremely detailed itemization of the 
state appropriations to the institution. 
This tends to rigidify the institutional 
planning almost to the point of paral- 
ysis and evidences either an intended 
or inadvertent lack of confidence in 
the discretion of the university's gov- 
erning board. 

An example of strict control strictly 
interpreted is afforded by Illinois where 
in 1943 the supreme court declined to 
order payment of the salary of the 
eminent jurist, Sveinbjorn Johnson, 
who had long served in a dual capacity 
as professor of law and university 
counsel, because there was no separate 
and specific item for “counsel” in the 
current appropriation act. 

The supreme court in this state 
was unimpressed by decades of custom 
to the contrary and also unmoved by 
the fact that the current salary was 
being withheld as a result of a liti- 
gated controversy between the univer- 
sity and the attorney general in which 
the court itself adjudged that the 
attorney general was in the wrong and 
ordered him to withdraw from a pend- 
ing case in a lower court where he was 
attempting to intrude himself as uni- 
versity counsel.* , 

In contrast with the strict insistence 
upon minute itemization of the appro- 
priation is a Kentucky opinion of 
1942 sustaining a lump appropriation 
of $200,000 to the University of Ken- 
tucky for capital outlay. The appro- 
priation had been attacked on the 
ground that it was not sufficiently spe- 
cific to be valid under the constitu- 
tional provision that “no money shall 
be drawn from the state treasury, ex- 
cept in pursuance of appropriations 


*Frohmiller v. Board of Regents of Uni- 
versity and State Colleges, (Ariz.), 171 
P. 2d 356 (1946). 

"People ex rel. Board of Trustees of 
University of Illinois v. Barrett, 382 Ill. 
321, 46 N. E. 2d 951 (1943). 
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made by law,” and the lower court had 
held it invalid. 

The court of appeals reversed this 
part of the judgment and enunciated 
its reason in ringing words: “The 
affairs of the University of Kentucky 
are conducted by a board of trustees 
in whom the legislature has vested the 
duty and power to operate the uni- 
versity and its properties. This power 
necessarily carries with it all the au- 
thority, in the exercise of a reasonable 
discretion, to determine the needs and 
requirements of the university and to 
make the necessary expenditures.” ® 


EXPENDITURES FOR PRINTING 


In Wisconsin a taxpayer's suit to 
enjoin the secretary of state from ap- 
proving vouchers of the University of 
Wisconsin for salaries of printers and 
for purchases of supplies to operate 
two printing presses was successful in 
1944 because the statutes currently in 
force required that all state printing 
be procured by the state printer on 
order of the state director of purchases. 
A section of the state constitution re- 
quires contracts to be let to the lowest 
responsible bidder. 

The court refused to consider 
whether the constitution actually pro- 
hibits any printing by any state agency, 
using its own employes and its own 
equipment, and based its decision 
solely on the absence of any statute 
affirmatively authorizing printing by 
the university. 

Moreover, it waived aside the 
argument that the presses in question, 
used respectively in the extension divi- 
sion and the College of Agriculture, 
were used for work supported in part 
by federal funds and that printing was 
essential to the efficient conduct of that 
work. As to that: “If the statutes do 
not permit administration in the most 
convenient and economic or effective 
way, the administrative agencies must 
secure statutory authorization before 
administering it in any other way.”® 

It is not amiss to remark that the 


decision is not based upon any broad ~ 


conception of the nature and functions 
of a great university or upon any lib- 
eral interpretation of the constitution 
and statutes of Wisconsin. There are 
ample precedents for an entirely dif- 
ferent line of reasoning whereby a 
state university is generally recognized 





“Commonwealth ex rel. Meredith v. 
Johnson et al., 292 Ky. 288, 166 S. W. 
2d 409 (1942). ’ 

"Democrat Printing Company +. 
merman, 245 Wis. 406, 14 N. 
428 (1944). 


Zim- 
W. 2d 





as an agency having an identity quite 
distinct from that of the state and 
whereby the purchase and operation 
of printing equipment could easily be 
conceived as incidental to and essential 
to the proper exercise of the educa- 
tional functions vested by statute in 
the board of regents of the university. 


ALLEGED AMBIGUITIES 


A Utah act of 1937 appropriated 
$330,000 to be expended under the 
direction of the governor for state 
buildings, together with any federal 
funds obtained for the same purposes. 
The order of preference was specified 
as (1) $150,000 to Carbon Junior 
College on condition that a site be 
provided by Carbon County; (2) 
$80,000 to Weber College; (3) $100,- 
000 to the state tuberculosis sanato- 
rium, and (4) any remaining balance 
to the state prison. The state building 
commission professed doubt as to 
whether the sums appropriated were 
meant to include or exclude the sums 
to be obtained from the federal gov- 
ernment and the work was delayed 
until that point could be adjudicated 
in court. 

At the petition of Weber College, a 
writ of mandamus was issued directing 
the commission to proceed promptly 
with the building. The appropriation, 
said the judges, could not have been 
intended to include federal funds 
because it is elementary that a state 
legislacure cannot appropriate federal 
money." 

The foregoing handful of cases 
shows wide variation among the states 
as to the law and practice of state 
appropriations for higher education. 
The constitution of Oklahoma compels 
the legislature to appropriate in lump 
sums only, while the constitution of 
Illinois is construed, by a strained in- 
terpretation, to require minute itemiza- 
tion of the appropriation acts. Some 
state universities and colleges own and 
operate their own printing equipment 
but the supreme court of Wisconsin, 
by a very literal and unimaginative 
view of the constitution and statutes, 
denies that function to the regents of 
the state university. 

It is noteworthy that there is a 
noticeable trend in recent years toward 
placing detailed fiscal control over state 
supported higher education in a state 
board having jurisdiction of the whole 
state system of higher education. 





"Chez ex rel. Weber College v. Utah 
State Building Commission, (Utah), 74 P. 
2d 687 (1937). 
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FOOD SERVICE ON COOPERATIVE PLAN 


THE FOOD SERVICE OF THE ROCHES- 
ter Institute of Technology is unique 
in that it is operated by the depart- 
ment of food administration, whose 
students do all the food preparation 
and service as part of their training pro- 
gram in institutional administration 
of foods. There are no professional 
cooks; only three outside employes 
are hired for cleaning, dishwashing 
and vegetable preparation. 

The institute is a nonprofit making, 
privately endowed, technical institute 
offering two year and three year pro- 
grams in eight technical areas. There 
are about 1500 students in day school 
and 4000 in evening and extension 
courses. 

One of the characteristic features 
of the institute's training is the co- 
operative plan, whereby employers 
cooperate with the school in training 
students who alternate periods at 
school with periods at work in their 
specific fields of training. Food ad- 
ministration is one of five departments 
that operate courses on the coopera- 
tive plan. 


COOPERATIVE EMPLOYMENT 


The institute's cafeteria is both a 
cooperative employer and a food pro- 
duction laboratory for students in 
school. Twenty students are hired by 
the cafeteria as cooperative employes. 
These are divided into two sections of 
10 students each so that one section 
works while the other is attending 
classes. Every four weeks the sections 
change. 

The cooperative staff usually con- 
sists of three seniors, three juniors and 
four freshmen. The jobs done by up- 
perclass students include office assist- 
ant, head cook, senior “floater,” pastry 
cook, head of storeroom and head of 
salad and sandwich section. Freshman 
jobs include a variety of routine du- 
ties in serving food, assisting in care 
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of storeroom and working with upper- 
class employes in food preparation. 

In addition to cooperative students, 
who work a full time schedule for 
wages, all students in the food admin- 
istration course take their quantity 
foods laboratory training in the cafe- 
teria. Freshman students receive train- 
ing and practice in counter service at 
luncheon. Juniors spend two or three 
forenoons a week in large quantity 
food preparation. During the latter 
part of the school year, seniors serve 
two or three days each in the cafeteria 
for training in supervision. 

At the peak load of serving, extra 
part time student workers are hired 
for jobs, such as serving on steam ta- 
ble, bussing dishes and waiting on ta- 
ble for the residence hall group at 
dinner. These part time employes are 
usually men from departments other 
than food administration. 

Management of the cafeteria, super- 
vision of employes and training of 
students are the responsibilities of a 
cafeteria director and two assistant di- 
rectors who are members of the food 
administration faculty. Accounts and 
records are maintained in the cafeteria 
office and financial matters are cleared 
through the comprtroller’s office. 


The cafeteria serves luncheon to 
about 600 patrons on school days. A 
selective menu is offered, with typical 
cafeteria counter setup. Dinner is 
served with table service on Monday 
through Friday to about 200 girls of 
the residence halls. A single menu is 
offered at dinner, usually with no alter- 
nate choices permitted. No breakfasts 
are served and Saturday night and 
Sunday meals are omitted. Such a re- 
duced schedule of meals is possible 
because the institute is located in a 
downtown section which provides 
many eating places and because the 
larger of the girls’ residence halls is 
an apartment house in which girls 


have their own kitchens for prepara- 
tion of meals. 

The cafeteria food service is not re- 
sponsible for catering for special 
luncheons, dinners and teas. These 
projects are operated under the direc- 
tion of another instructor, the catering 
director. All senior students take the 
catering course which involves man- 
agement training as well as prepara- 
tion and service of high quality food 
for special occasions. 

A typical cafeteria luncheon menu 
includes two soups, three entrees, three 
vegetables in addition to potato, two 
or three kinds of rolls, two salads in 
addition to the plain salads which are 
always available, two sandwiches, ap- 
ple pie, another fruit pie, a pie with 
a soft filling, cake, pudding, cooked 
or canned fruit, raw fruit, milk, choco- 
late milk, buttermilk, coffee and tea. 
Because of sugar and fat shortages, the 
present day dessert menu is frequently 
below the variety normally offered. 


OPERATING CHARGES 


The operating charges which the 
cafeteria is expected to meet are about 
the same as those accepted in other 
college setups. Half the salaries of the 
two assistant directors are charged to 


instruction costs but the rest of the 


managerial salaries become part of the 
cafeteria pay roll. Maintenance re- 
pairs, equipment repairs and minor 
equipment replacements are charged 
to food service. A nominal sum is as- 
sessed through the comptroller’s office 
each month for telephone, heat, light 
and power. This is comparable to the 
charge made to many school food 
services under the classification of 
“rent.” 

It may be well to add that the in- 
stitute has never expected the food 
service to pay its own way entirely in 
terms of purchasing major items of 
equipment, such as setting up a new 
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dining room or providing for an oc- 
casional large job of kitchen modern- 
ization. Such long range programs are 
financed out of special appropriations. 

Salaries and wages have, of course, 
been advanced. several times in recent 
years. All employes, including part 
time student workers, receive meals 
while working. Little restriction is 
made on employe meals although, oc- 
casionally, an item which is high in 
cost and limited in quantity may be 
refused on meals for student workers. 
It is felt that a policy of generosity in 
meals is important to morale. 

Prices of food have not been ad- 
vanced for cafeteria luncheon this 
year. A few items were modified dur- 
ing the war years and “specials” were 
discontinued. Students and institute 
employes are entitled to purchase meal 
tickets, which give up to 20 per cent 
discount. The present list of prices is 
as follows: 


Soup 10¢ 
Meat 25¢ 
Meat substitute 20c 
Potato 8c 
Other vegetables 10c 
Salads . l2c & 15¢ 
Pie, cake, pudding 10c 
Fruit 10c 
Milk, 4 pr. 6c 
Milk, 1 pr. lle 
Coffee, tea Sc 
Roll, 1 3c 
Rolls, 2 Sc 
Butter le & 2c 
Ice cream Sc & 10c 


Dinners for the residencehall group 
are included in lease contracts for resi- 
dence and are rated at 75 cents per 
meal. The price was advanced this 
year from the previous rate of 60 
cents to make it possible to provide a 
more varied menu. The rapid advance 
in costs during recent months, how- 
ever, has made 75 cents seem a very 
limited sum for the main meal of the 
day. 

While the institute does not expect 
the food service to show a profit, an 
attempt is made to break even or to 
accumulate a small gain at the end of 
the year which can be used for re- 
placement of utensils, furnishings and 
minor equipment items. In the prewar 
years, this item of “gain” varied con- 
siderably but usually amounted to a 
few hundred dollars a year, rarely ex- 
ceeding $1000. Last year the business 
showed more than a $500 deficit and 
it is still too early this year to deter- 
mine whether accounts will break 
even. It is hoped that the increased 
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volume of business may compensate 
for the smaller margin of profit that 
is possible under existing high costs 
and shortages. 

The institute, like all other edu- 
cational institutions beyond the high 
school level, has found itself in the 
position of having to feed more peo- 
ple than in preceding years. Numbers 
at luncheon have increased from 
around 300 to more than 600. The 
dinner group from the residence halls 
has increased from 100 or 125 to 
nearly 200. The numbers seem small 
in relation to total enrollment because 
part of the student body is always 
away from school on cooperative jobs. 
Also, many of the girls who live in 





A supplementary dining room has 
been opened, with an improvised 
counter providing sandwiches and 
milk. This takes care of about 100 
students, many of whom buy only 
milk to supplement a lunch brought 
from home. It is hoped that a counter 
may be installed later to enable the 
selection of a more adequate lunch in 
the new dining room. 

Several steps have been taken to 
speed up the main counter line. Addi- 
tional workers have been put on 
counter service. In serving at the 
steam table, a “production line” pro- 
cedure is followed so that time is 
saved by having one person serve the 
entree and then pass the plate to an- 





CAFETERIA KITCHEN at the Rochester Institute of Technology in 
New York is a food production laboratory for the student staff. 


apartments at the larger residence hall 
prepare their own luncheons, at least 
part of the time. 

The chief problem in increased 
numbers has been at the noon hour 
because everyone wants to come at 
12 o'clock and there is a single count- 
er for serving. Classes at the institute 
start at 8 a.m. and it has not seemed 
satisfactory to stagger part of the stu- 
dent lunch hours to the 1:00-2:00 


period. Because of having food prep- 


aration and counter service done by 
food administration students, it has 
seemed impossible to open the cafe- 
teria as early as 11 a.m. The hour of 
opening has been changed, however, 
from 11:45 to 11:30 which means 
that most of the patrons who are free 
to come before 12 are actually 
served before the 12 o'clock group is 
in line. Although the cafeteria re- 
mains open until 1:30, only a small 
number is served after 12:45. 


other server for addition of vegetables. 
Upperclass students have been as- 
signed to the two positions of checker 
and cashier to make these operations 
more efficient. 

Trays are checked at the end of the 
cafeteria line but checks are not paid 
until patrons leave the dining rooms. 
A double cashier system is used at the 
peak period, with one student taking 
cash and the other punching meal 
tickets. 

Although an actual count has not 
been made to determine how many 
were served per minute “before and 
after,” it is evident that a considerable 
speeding up has been achieved. The 
food service appears to have adjusted 
itself acceptably to current problems 
in maintaining a setup that fulfills its 
twofold function: (1) feeding the 
school population and (2) offering 
foods students practical training in a 
realistic situation. 
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A LITTLE GAY HOME IN THE EAST 


MACKENZIE COTTAGE, FORMERLY 
occupied by single women faculty 
members of Elmira College, is now a 
dormitory for 17 sophomores. The re- 
modeling was made possible through 
a postwar responsibilities fund, con- 
tributed by local business and industry 
and individual donors. 

Named for Dr. A. Cameron Mac- 
Kenzie, president of Elmira College 
from 1897 to 1916, the house has 
been completely remodeled and re- 
painted. Outside, porches have been 
removed and a dormer window has 
been added. Inside, the original stair- 
case with broad treads and carved 
wood bannisters is almost the only 
evidence that the building is not new. 

The rooms are decorated in soft 
pastels—rose, blue and green—and 
the floors have been completely refin- 
ished. New closets have replaced old 
ones, providing adequate space for 
clothes storage. White painted shelves 
and linoleum floors in the closets 
make them easy to keep clean. 

The center of dormitory activities 
is the living room, with a grand pi- 
ano, many large windows and cheerful 
draperies. The bay window in the 
hall, furnished with chairs and a table, 
is a comfortable place to lounge. A 
kitchenette on the frst floor is 
equipped for serving teas or midnight 
snacks. Modern laundry facilities are 
in the basement. 

“Gracious living,” says Dr. William 
S. A. Pott, president of Elmira College, 
“is an important part of a liberal edu- 
cation. In the new dormitory accom- 
modations, attractive surroundings 
contribute to the Elmira student's ap- 
preciation of such living.” 

The college also has new quarters 
for town students in Cowles Hall. The 
lounge and study rooms have been 
planned for both convenience and 
beauty. Mrs. Herbert C. Wing, who 
assisted with the decoration, says, 
“The rooms are designed to be gra- 
cious, attractive and functional. Non- 
resident students at Elmira College 
now have accommodations that com- 
pare with the most modern dormi- 
tories.” 
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Decoration of the main lounge 
room has been centered around old 
barrel chairs, the first ones used by 
the college in 1851. Originally painted 
black, with numbers painted on them 
for students, they have now been 
rubbed down to the original wood. 
To blend with these chairs, other old 
pine furniture of sturdy design has 
been collected around the county. All 
the furniture is of the same period. 

Handmade wrought-iron lamp bases 
are in keeping with the motif. The 
color scheme of the room has been 

















CHEERFULNESS 
is the dominating 
quality in these 
pictures of El- 
mira's remodeled 
dormitory. For- 
merly a resi- 
dence for single 
women faculty 
members, Mac- 
Kenzie Cottage 
is now "home" to 
17 girl students. 


set by a large topographical map of 
Chemung County and the Finger Lakes 
region which dominates one wall of 
the lounge. 

The town girls’ study, on the south 
side of the building, has large win- 
dows overlooking meadow and lake. 
Each study table accommodates at 
least eight girls. Another lounge is 
equipped with comfortable beds for 
students who would like to rest. A 
locker room, a telephone and writing 
room and a powder room complete 
the new facilities. 
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THE CHEERFUL AND VARIED COLORS 
in the new women’s dormitory at 
Colby College offer one exception to 
the complaint in a recent issue* that 
dormitories “all seem to have yellow- 
ish cream colored walls.” 

Contrary to the conventional reasons 
for employing monotonous and unin- 
teresting color schemes which stamp 
such buildings as institutions, Colby 
has found it perfectly practical and 
immeasurably more attractive to use 
imagination and variety. From the 
game rooms in the basement to the 
student rooms on the third floors, a 
well planned color scheme is evident. 


*Perkins, L. B.: Let's Design for To- 
day's America, College and University 
Business 1:22 (November) 1946. 





LOUNGE in women's oy age 


set off the sage green rug an 
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NO DRAB DORMITORIES AT 


The corridors, dependent on artifi- 
cial light, have powder blue woodwork 
and light yellow walls, giving a feeling 
of light and cheer rather than of dull- 
ness and dinginess. The dark doors 
emphasize the lightness of the walls. 

For the students’ rooms, a group of 
10 combinations of five pastel colors 
is used throughout: rose walls and 
white ceiling and woodwork, yellow 
walls and blue ceiling and woodwork, 
yellow walls and white ceiling and 
woodwork, blue walls and white ceil- 
ing and woodwork, white walls and 
green ceiling and woodwork and the 
reverse of each combination. 

As you enter one dormitory, the 
reception hall has rose walls and white 
trim. This opens into a memorial 


lounge which has soft gray walls and 
a tinted ceiling. Two small alcoves— 
so-called beau parlors—are decorated 
with a reproduction of an old French 
paper from which the furnishings 
draw the yellow of the draperies, the 
green of the rug and the rose in some 
of the upholstery. 

A dining room leading from this 
lounge has natural cream walls and 
rose woodwork. The painted chairs 
and the draperies carry out the rose 
color, the polished mahogany tables 
adding character to the color. 

The second wing entrance hall has 
natural colored walls and white wood- 
work with the rose in the draperies 
and upholstery. The lounge has soft 
gray walls and a tinted blue ceiling. 


Colby College, has gray walls that 
the yellow draperies and upholstery. 
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The rug, flowered draperies and some 
of the furniture are blue, with couches 
and some chairs a deep maroon. The 
dining room opening from this lounge 
has blue woodwork and natural walls. 
Here, again, the painted chairs and 
draperies are in the color of the wood- 
work in the room. 

The 62 student rooms in each build- 
ing, as stated, are decorated in differ- 
ent color schemes in blocks of 10. The 
color charts are always much in de- 
mand and color is one consideration in 
the choice. Since the colors are usually 
repeated, a student can choose a room 
in the section that she wishes and 
also have the color scheme that she 
prefers. Many students are able to 
use the same accessories throughout 
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their four years by this provision of 
choice ‘of color. Thus this plan has 
both artistic and economic merit. 
Curtains, on the other hand, are all 
of natural colored casement cloth. 
These are proving to be simple to 
launder and very durable. Too, they 
give a uniform and orderly appearance 
from the outside of the buildings. If 
the student wishes to employ her color 
scheme in overdraperies, the fixtures 
make this possible. Each window is 
equipped with a double rod so that 
the casement curtain can be hung on 
the rod nearer the window and the 





SALLY |. SHERBURNE 


Director of Residence 
Colby College 


overdrapery on the other rod to face 
the interior of the room 

From a practical standpoint the 
painted wall, whether a neutral color 
or a bright color, needs the same 
amount of cleaning and repainting. 
And the colored walls wash equally as 
well as the neutral ones. 

From our windows we look out in 
all directions onto the hillside over- 
looking the city—a glimpse of the 
river and off to the distant hills. The 
soft colors of spring and the brilliant 
colors of fall seem to be reflected in 
our bright dormitory interiors. 


EACH STUDENT ROOM in the new dormitory at Waterville, Maine, is 


decorated in one of 


10 color schemes. 


Note the natural colored 


casement cloth curtains that eliminate the need for window shades. 
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GOOD-BY, SUMMER WEEDS 


PAUL H. ELLEMAN 


Director of Physical Plant, Ohio State University 


IT Is ONLY ABOUT THREE YEARS AGO 
that the value of 2.4-D as a weed 
killer was first announced to the gen- 
eral public. However, it has easily be- 
come the most generally used weed 
control chemical introduced in the last 
decade. 

2,4-D is an abbreviation for 2,4- 
dichlorophen-oxyacetic acid. This or- 
ganic chemical is one of a group of 
growth regulating substances but when 
used in larger doses it becomes injuri- 
ous or fatal to plants and may be used 
as a weed killer. 

The action of 2,4-D is systemic, that 
is, spraying the tops kills both tops 
and roots. The 2,4-D is absorbed by 
the above ground parts of susceptible 
plants and is then carried through the 
plant's vascular system to the roots. It 
is this transfer of the material to the 
root system that makes it possible to 
obtain the remarkable destruction of 
noxious weeds, such as dandelion, 
buckhorn plantain, common or black 
seeded plantain, ground ivy, common 
and mouse-ear chickweeds. 

The killing of weeds is not rapid, 
from two to four weeks or more being 
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required in most instances. Treated 


weeds first show curvature, then chlo- 
rosis and discoloration of the above 
ground parts followed by enlargement 
and rupture of the underground stem. 
Finally the plant suffers breakdown 
and rotting of the roots, resulting in 
death. 

2,4-D is effective in very small doses 
and its action is highly selective. It is 
noncorrosive, nonexplosive, nonirritat- 
ing to the skin and is inexpensive 
when compared to other chemical 
weed killers. 

The application of 2,4-D is easier 
and evener when distributed by a 


spray in a water solution or emulsion. © 


Experiments have shown that more 
spray than is necessary to wet the 
plants well is of little benefit. Appar- 
ently the essential factor of the solu- 
tion is the amount of 2,4-D that re- 
mains on the plant. The amount of 
spray that will remain is nearly con- 
stant for a given solution so if more 
2,4-D is required to kill the plants a 
stronger solution rather than more 
spray should be used. All recom- 
mendations, therefore, will be made 


in the actual amount in pounds of 
2,4-D per acre rather than in the 
amount. of solution. 

Although it is desirable not to ap- 
ply 2,4-D immediately before rainfall, 
its effectiveness does not seem to be 
materially reduced if a period of from 
four to six hours has elapsed between 
the application and rainfall. 

Usually 2,4-D is most effective on 
young plants or in periods of rapid 
growth of the plants. Eradication of 
dandelions is most likely when the 
solution is sprayed on them just prior 
to full bloom. 

In sections of the country where 
crab grass is present, it is necessary to 
follow certain precautions to prevent 
this weed from taking over the areas 
left vacant by the killed weeds. Crab 
grass, an annual plant, germinates in 
the spring. Proper timing of the weed 
killer, adequate fertilization, cultiva- 
tion and seeding are the best means of 
holding back crab grass. 

The foregoing statements are gen- 
eral and apply to the use of 2,4-D on 
any area whether a college campus, 
golf course or the small lawn. From 
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this point on the statements made 
will be confined to the application of 
2,4-D as a weed killer on large areas 
and to the kind of equipment needed. 

The greenskeeper at the Ohio State 
University golf courses started in the 
summer of 1945 to adapt the power 
spraying equipment on hand to the 
application of 2,4-D on the fairways 
and the rough areas on the Scariet 
course. This equipment was a 200 
gallon tank greens sprayer with a gas- 
oline engine driven power pump 
mounted on one end of the chassis; 
it is drawn by the tractor used for 
pulling fairway mowers. 


HOW TO MAKE CHEAP SPRAYER 


The following suggestions are the 
result of designing and redesigning the 
available equipment to make a cheap 
sprayer that would apply the 2,4-D 
solution to large areas uniformly and 
economically. 

A 1 inch pipe spray bar was fas- 
tened to the front of the tractor that 
pulls the tank sprayer and was con- 
nected to the spray pump with rub- 
ber hose. Potato spray nozzles with a 
No. 5 disk were attached to the side 
of the spray bar pipe at 20 inch in- 
tervals. A spray bar 15 feet long and 
containing 10 nozzles makes a bar of 
the right length to work in and around 
the shrubbery and trees in the rough 
areas; by connecting the two rubber 
hoses from the pump at points 45 
inches from either end of the spray bar 
an even and uniform pressure can be 
maintained on all of the nozzles. 

The nozzles do not stop up easily 
if a dirt leg is made by using street 
elbows for attaching the nozzles to 
the side of the spray bar rather than 
to the bottom. The height of the spray 
bar above the ground was found to 
give the most satisfactory results at 
24 inches. This height enabled the fan 
spray from the nozzles to reach its 
maximum width without the spray be- 
coming too thin and blowing away. 

Pressure at the pump discharge was 
maintained at 75 pounds which was 
sufficient to discharge 8 gallons a 
minute from each of the 10 nozzles 
on the spray bar. 

The first year spraying was done on 
the fairways of the Scarlet course; 
an oily liquid product was used which 
contained a high percentage of 2,4-D 
and made an emulsion when mixed 
with water. In 1946 we tried a pow- 
der which we found was less messy 
to handle and more convenient for use 
in large spray equipment. 
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A tree s 
is a 15 toot spray bar wit 


The actual 2,4-D applied at our 
first spraying was 0.8 pound an acre 
and some spraying was done as late as 
the first week in October with good 
results, although spraying that late in 
the year is not recommended. While 
the percentage of weeds killed with 
the 0.8 pound an acre solution was 
high it is believed that a little stronger 
solution would be more effective. 

The solution used in the 1946 
spring spraying was 1 pound of actual 
2,4-D an acre on the fairways and 
114 pounds on the rough areas. The 
results have been good. Areas sprayed 
in 1945 had few dandelions that 
bloomed and matured a seed pod. 

In the spring of 1946 we equipped 
our 800 gallon tree spray equipment, 
which was mounted on a truck with 
a spray bar as previously described, 
and sprayed the entire grass areas of 
our 200 acre campus. The truck was 
used in the areas that were large 
enough for us to maneuver a 114 ton 
truck chassis. In the small areas we 
used two hand hose lines, equipped 
with spray nozzles, which we have for 
tree spraying. 

Great must be exercised to 
prevent the solution from drifting 
onto shrubbery, evergreens, flower beds 
and other desirable plant life, as it 
will destroy them. The spraying should 
be done when there is little or no 
wind. 


care 





rayer or greens sprayer is mounted on a truck or tractor; attached 
if 10 nozzles placed 24 inches above the ground. 


The solution used on the campus 
was 1 pound of actual 2,4-D an acre 
and was made from a commercial 
product in powder form containing 
70 per cent 2,4-D. 

Whenever equipment such ‘as we 
used is made to serve a dual purpose, 
that is, for spraying trees, shrubbery, 
and other plant life and for applying 
2,4-D, it is extremely important that 
the equipment be thoroughly cleaned 
so that no trace of the 2,4-D is left 
in the tank, hose or pump. This can 
be done rather easily with hot solu- 
tions of soap or trisodium phosphate 
or some good commercial cleaner if 
the equipment was free of sludge or 
sediment before being used for 2,4-D. 

The total cost for materials, labor 
and equipment has been about $5 an 
acre, using a 70 per cent 2,4-D com- 
mercial product, which sells at $1.68 a 
pound, and the Columbus area labor 
index. 

It is anticipated that spraying will 
need to be done annually for a few 
years in order to kill new weed growth 
from seeds that may lie in the ground 
for one to three years and also from 
seeds blown in from surrounding areas. 

It is our belief from the experience 
during last summer and fall that the 
cost of spraying will be more than 
repaid by the savings in mowing of 
the treated areas. We eliminated at 
least three late mowings. 
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CONTINUING STUDY OF OPERATING PRACTICE 


Periodically, College and University Business asks a selected group of 
readers about a specific operating technic or method and publishes the 
findings for the guidance of readers in measuring their own methods. 


WHAT ABOUT LAUNDRIES? 


THERE IS SO MUCH TO BE SAID ABOUT 
this interesting survey that it will be 
difficult to confine comment to the 
space allotted. 

The statistics compiled indicate a 
large number of schools already oper- 
ating their own laundry and doing it 
at a profit ranging from 25 per cent 


Interpreted by 
GERALD J. HOAR 


Manager, Laundry and Dry Cleaning Departments 


University of Notre Dame 


to, in ome case, 100 per cent. Only 
one college reports a loss. The replies 
came from various sized schools, the 
largest being a university with 18,000 
students. 

Of the institutions replying, 123 
have less than 1500 students and 41 
institutions have more. Of those with 


Laundry Service 


|. Does your institution operate a laundry department? 


No answer, 1°/, 


2. Do you have a manager or superintendent in charge of this 


Yes, 25% No, 74%, 
department? 
Yes, 83% No, 17% 


3. Do you plan to install a laundry or add to present facilities? 


Yes, 30% No, 70% 


Of those answering “yes,” 20 are planning to add te equipment and 1/6 are 


planning to make new installations. 


4. Total poundage handled in college laundry? 


Average: 9,973 pounds weekly 
High: 32,000 pounds weekly 
Median: 6,000 pounds weekly 
Low: 700 pounds weekly 


Total poundage handled in commercial laundry? 


Average: 457 pounds weekly 
High: 2,500 pounds weekly 
Low: 15 pounds weekly 


5. How many employes do you have in your laundry? 


Average: 22 employes 
High: 120 employes 
Median: 8 employes 
Low: | employe 


6. Who is responsible for purchase of laundry equipment? 


Purchasing agent, 22%, 


Business manager, 62°, 


Laundry manager, 16%, 


7. What savings have you effected by operation of your own 


laundry? 
Average: 36%, saving 
High: 100% saving 
Median: 20%, saving 


Low: One institution reported a loss 


Number of questionnaires mailed: 500 
Number of questionnaires returned: 164 


Percentage of response: 
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33%, 


less than 1500 students 20 per cent 
report they are operating a laundry. 
In this group 10 per cent say they 
plan to install a laundry and 12 per 
cent expect to add to existing facilities. 

In institutions with enrollments in 
excess of 1500, 32 per cent operate 
a laundry. At least 5 per cent are 
planning to install a laundry and 27 
per cent are planning to add to pres- 
ent facilities. 

If schools are located in large cities 
where adequate commercial establish- 
ments exist, where service and quality 
are good and where losses are at a 
minimum, installing one's own laundry 
may not be the wise step. 

However, from these reports, it is 
definitely established that many schools 
should give this idea serious consid- 
eration. Schools having a large per- 
centage of boarding students should 
make a thorough analysis of the possi- 
bility as it can be made into a profit- 
able operation. Potentially every school 
of 200 or more resident students will 
find the prospects good. 

Some of the comments on the re- 
turned questionnaire are: 

“We have operated our own laundry 
department for twenty-four years and 
have shown a real saving for the stu- 
dent as well as a profit for the school.” 

“Our laundry is at present too small 
but it does an excellent job, saves us 
considerable over commercial rates and 
provides a better service.” 

“Over the years our laundry has 
given us much better service and has 
been easier on our linens. The costs 
are about the same as the charges of 
a commercial laundry.” 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Department Budgeting 


Question: We should like information as 
to percentages of a school budget that 
should be spent on various departments, 
particularly allocations for student group 
functions, socials, school paper, yearbook, 
athletics and similar activities. We would 
appreciate any reference to publications or 
institutions which have worked out definite 


schemes.—E.D.H., Idaho. 

-ANSWER: I know of no definite 
formula for the distribution of school 
budgets among various departments 
and services. Conditions differ at vari- 
ous institutions and since no two insti- 
tutions are exactly alike, it is impos- 
sible to establish a fast pattern for the 
distribution of available funds to the 
various school functions. Some indica- 
tion of what may be considered to be 
a standard could be obtained by com- 
paring the budget allocations of sev- 
eral institutions of about the same size 
and with about the same general pro- 
gram. Any individual institution could 
then compare its budget distributions 
with the average distributions in 
schools of similar size and with like 
programs.—A. W. PETERSON. 


About Retirement 


Question: Do any _ institutions have, 
through an insurance program or a founda- 
tion fund of some sort, retirement plans for 
nonacademic employes?—E.C.H., Idaho. 

Question: What is the maximum and 
minimum retirement allowance to nonteach- 
ing employes?—G.S., Pa. 


ANSWER: Let's take these two ques- 
tions together since both bear on the 
same problem. While I do not have 
up to date statistics, I believe that most 
colleges and universities are now pro- 
viding some sort of program with 
more or less adequate retirement bene- 
fits for nonacademic employes. 

One most evident fact, however, is 
that there is little uniformity of prac- 
tice or any one single pattern that has 
attained general acceptance. Some of 
these programs are financed entirely 
by the institution; a few are paid for 
entirely by employe contributions, but 
most are on the basis of joint contribu- 
tion with employe contributions usually 
matched equally by those of the em- 
ployer. Some are handled through in- 
surance companies on a straight an- 
nuity basis; some are operated directly 
by the institution, and a few, such as 
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the University Retirement System of 
Illinois, cover a group of state financed 
institutions under one single plan. 

Benefits vary greatly depending 
upon the type of plan and the amount 
and source of contributions which 
finance it. Many plans use a formula 
of the number of years of service times 
a fixed percentage of annual salary, 
usually varying between 1 and 2 per 
cent. Twenty years of service times 1 
per cent, for example, would give an 
annual pension of 25 per cent of sal- 
ary, while the use of a 2 per cent 
figure would provide 50 per cent of 
salary. Top limits are usually fixed, 
few going beyond 50 per cent of last 
salary or the average of a stated num- 
ber of years. 

In addition to a retirement annuity, 
some systems provide benefits during 
disability and payments to dependents 
upon death of the employe. 

While there does exist, as pointed 
out, a considerable difference in meth- 
ods of handling the problem, there is 
now almost general acceptance of the 
fact that nonacademic employes should 
have some sort of retirement protec- 
tion on a basis comparable to that 
provided for faculty and administra- 
tion.—DONALD E. DICKASON. 


Bus Service? 


Question: Should universities operate 
buses for transporting students from their 
veteran housing areas to the campus where 
considerable Rinan is involved? If so, 
should the student be charged for this serv- 
ice?—E.H.S., Wash. 


ANSWER: It is my opinion that 
where the Federal Public Housing Ad- 
ministration has furnished housing for 
university students and that when such 
housing is located at a distance from 
the main campus, transportation should 
be furnished between the housing lo- 
cation and the campus. I believe, how- 
ever, that such transportation should 
be included in the charge for rent and 
not directly for transportation. 

Here at Emory University we have 
been successful in getting two buses 
from the F.P.H.A. for this purpose. 
Title to the buses remains with the 
F.P.H.A. but ali operating expenses are 


paid by the university.— GEORGE 
MEw. 


Night Vigil 
Question: What are other small colleges 
(about 1200 enrollment) doing about keep- 


ing adequate vigilance over college prop- 
erty at night?—K.E.E., Ill. 


ANSWER: A night watchman is em- 
ployed at Carleton College whose du- 
ties are: (1) fire prevention, (2) pro- 
tection of property and students from 
harm by marauders, (3) maintenance 
of law and order. 

Performance of these duties requires 
periodical rounds of the campus, turn- 
ing on and off lights as required, lock- 
ing doors, inspecting of buildings out- 
side and in, visiting the utilities plant 
to make sure members of the night 
shift are on the job. 

The watchman is sworn in as a 
special policeman by city authorities. 
In an emergency he can be reached by 
means of a signal light on top of one 
of the dormitories visible from most 
parts of the campus. The light is 
turned on by a woman who is on duty 
all night in a dormitory that is not of 
fire resistant construction. 

At Macalester College the watchman 
stands by a telephone at certain in- 
tervals. At St. Olaf College the watch- 
man is required to report at automatic 
recording stations. Here, he is re- 
quired to file nightly reports which 
go to the president, business manager 
and deans. Adherence to duty can be 
tested by deliberately leaving some- 
thing askew to see whether it is de- 
scribed on the report. 

The salary is roughly equivalent to 
that of the janitors except that when 
relief cannot be given one night a 
week it is necessary to compensate for 
the additional time. Hours are from 
7 p.m. to 5 am—BRUCE POLLOCK. 


Budget for Private College 


Question: | should like to know how to 
install a budget system for a private col- 
lege.—F.A.D., Pa. 


ANSWER: An adequate reply to this 
inquiry cannot be made briefly. It is 
recommended that Chapter IV on 
“Budgetary Procedure” in John Dale 
Russell's “The Finance of Higher Edu- 
cation” be consulted. This publication 
has been available through the Uni- 


versity of Chicago bookstore —RALPH 
J. WATTs. 
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THE ROVING REPORTER 


Skeleton in the Site 


An area the size of ten city blocks, 
long ago site of a water pit and kiln, 
is now ready for setting up the Farra- 
gut Drill House as a field house and 
athletic center on the Eastern Wash- 
ington College of Education campus. 

Back of the site on which the drill 
house will be placed is an interesting 
history. Here in the middle 80's stood 
the brick yard from which many of 
the buildings on Cheney's Main Street 
were built and the bricks of the old 
Normal School hall, which burned in 
1891, were made here by laborious 
process. Old timers assert that under 
the debris of the buildings left stand 
ing for a number of years after the 
college purchased the property in 
October 1929, hijacked liquor was 
hidden and run into Spokane. 

Faculty and town fishermen are 
lamenting the loss of their source of 
polliwogs but anticipate with pleasure 
the handball, volleyball and basketball 


courts, in addition to other facilities. 


Ting-a-Ling! 
One of 


the first installations of 


mobile radiotelephone service for a 
university or college was made recently 
for Maurice E. Ekberg, superintendent 
of buildings and grounds at North- 
western University. Equipment placed 
in Mr. Ekberg’s car enables him, when 





MR. EKBERG telephones his office from mo- 


bile radiotelephone unit installed in his car. 
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operating within range of the tele- 
phone company’s Chicago urban trans- 
mitting station, to make and receive 
calls to and from any telephone. This 
superintendent maintains instant con- 
tact with maintenance personnel on 
the Evanston and Chicago campuses 
as a result of the installation. 

To call from a suitably equipped 
vehicle, the driver merely lifts the re 
ceiver of the telephone installed under 
his dashboard, signals the mobile 
service telephone operator and gives 
her the number he desires. His voice 
travels by radio to the nearest receiver 
and then by wire. 

If Mr. Ekberg wishes to call a radio 
telephone equipped vehicle, he dials 
or asks for long distance and then 
requests the mobile service operator. 
He gives her the vehicle's telephone 
number and she sends a signal over 
the proper radio channel. This signal 
selects the particular mobile unit de 
sired and causes a bell to ring and a 
light to go on in the vehicle. If the 
driver is away, the visual signal re 
mains lighted so that he will see it 
when he returns. 

This “telephone on wheels” service 
differs from police and other operating 
radiotelephone systems. Unlike the 
others, it is connected directly and 
integrated with the regular telephone 
system, just like any other telephone 


Silver $$$ 


At a recent seminar of public rela- 
tions for higher education at Syracuse 
University, Arnaut C. Marts, president 
of Marts and Lundy, Inc., reported on 
an unsual fund raising experience. 

It seems that at one small college 
town the businessmen of the com- 
munity were not enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the college because they 
had not considered the institution a 
significant business asset to the com- 
munity. This made it difficult for the 
college to obtain local financial sup- 
port for its work and program. 

In order to overcome the skepticism 
of local businessmen, the suggestion 
was made by those directing the col- 
lege’s fund raising effort that at a cer- 
tain designated time the college would 
arrange to pay its faculty and staff 
with silver dollars instead of by check 
or with paper currency. The news- 
papers and merchants were urged to 
note where these silver dollars went. 

The results were surprising, inas- 
much as the community was one in 
which silver dollars were a compara- 
tive rarity. Almost all merchants in 
town reported a flood of silver dollars 
into their cash registers, graphically 
demonstrating to them the purchasing 
power of the college and its impor- 
tance as a business, as well as a cul- 
tural, asset of the community. 





IN SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, Mrs. Margaret 


Unger, chief clerk, writes up telephoned order. 
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$25,000,000 Sought for Temporary Facilities 
Every Dollar in G.I. Education . 


. . Colleges Pay 40 Cents of 
. . New V.A. Ruling on Out-of-State Fees... 


Conant Favors Two Year Local Colleges ; New Bills on Subsistence Payments 





President Seeks Funds 
for Temporary Facilities 


President Truman has transmitted 
ro the Congress a request for an ap- 
propriation of $20,000,000 to be spent 
by the Federal Works Agency for tem- 
porary classrooms and laboratories for 
colleges and universities. Efforts are 
being made to have this request trans- 
ferred from the 1948 budget to the 
deficiency appropriation of the 1947 
budget in order that the funds may be 
available to complete the F.W.A. pro- 
gram by September 1947. 

This request represencs the balance 
of the $100,000,000 authorized by the 
79th Congress but of which only $75,- 
000,000 was appropriated. The re- 
maining $5,000,000 not requested is 
available by the transfer of F.W.A. 
funds for which Congressional author- 
ization is not necessary. : 

The Office of Education has already 
made a “finding of need” for 12,000,- 
000 square feet of floor space above 
present allocations. Even this $25,- 
000,000 will provide only some 4,- 
000,000 of the 12,000,000 square feet 
that institutions have certified as their 
minimum need. 


Change in F.P.H.A. 
Fiscal Policy 


Owing to the fact that F.P.H.A. is 
unable, for lack of funds, to complete 
many of the temporary housing proj- 
ects for colleges and universities, a 
revision of contractual agreements was 
authorized on January 30. 

By this revised agreement insticu- 
tions making contributions to devel- 
opment costs of projects may be 
reimbursed for debt service on such 
centributions. Eligible expenditures in- 
clude all funds made available by the 
college or university to F.P.H.A. and 
all “fair and reasonable out-of-pocket 
costs” required for completion of such 
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contracts. The institution may recover 
the debt service on such costs from 
net income received for rents. 

The revision also permits the insti- 
tution to charge the cost of carrying 
fire and extended insurance coverage 
to the extent of its contribution to the 
development of the project. Premiums 
for such insurance may be charged, as 
in the case of debt service, against the 
project income. 


Are Colleges Meeting 
Veterans’ Needs? 


John Dale Russell, director of the 
Division of Higher Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, has sent an in- 
quiry to a number of leading educa- 
tors asking their judgment as to the 
number of qualified veterans and high 
school graduates unable to obtain ad- 
mission to college and whether or not 
adequate steps are being taken in their 
states to take care of qualified appli- 
cants. 

Of the 150 replies received, Dr. 
Russell states, 80 per cent offer the 
belief that the number refused admis- 
sion is not sufficiently large to be of 
serious concern. 

However, Dr. Russell warns: “Pres- 
sure of veteran enrollment on colleges, 
already severely overtaxed, will reach 
new highs in 1947 and 1948. Col- 
lege facilities are now so overtaxed 
that the quality of education offered 
many students is lower than that of- 
fered before the war.” 

“When the present underclassmen 
move up to the next levels in 1947 
and 1948 and new freshmen come in, 
the senior colleges will feel the full 
impact of the present large freshmen 
and sophomore enrollments, largely 
veterans. At the same time, because 
of small graduating classes, there is no 
telief in sight for overtaxed college 
and university facilities.” 


G.1. Education Is 
60/40 Proposition, 
Quick Survey Shows 

The federal government will pay 
educational institutions nearly $750,- 
000,000 this year for the education 
of veterans under Public Laws 346 
and 16. But these institutions will 
also invest another $500,000,000 of 
their own funds in G.I. education and 
training. Put another way, of every 
dollar spent for veterans’ education the 
federal government pays approxi- 
mately 60 cents. 

According to Dr. Francis J. Brown, 
staff associate of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the sharp increase in 
enrollment of veterans is creating a 
serious financial problem for the ma- 
jority of colleges and universities. Col- 
lege administrators now recognize that 
the problem will grow more acute in 
the next five years during which en- 
rollment will probably increase by an- 
other 50 per cent, to almost three 
million. 

Federal appropriation for housing, 
a great help in providing physical fa- 
cilities, has also added to the financial 
worries of institutional finance of- 
ficers. Twelve institutions polled by 
Dr. Brown received buildings frem 
F.W.A. and F.P.H.A. valued at §8,- 
370,000 but they put into these buil 1- 
ings for site acquirement and prera- 
ration a total of $5,462,000 of their 
own funds. Institutions received sur- 
plus property valued at $3,486,000 
but they spent $1,261,000 for perma- 
nent equipment. 

Dr. Brown suggests either that the 
Veterans Administration pay a larger 
proportion of the administrative costs 
or that the federal government author- 
ize grants-in-aid for permanent con- 
struction, provided (1) the need is 
justified by increased veteran enroll- 
ments, (2) the allocation of funds is 
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made to the institution prior to July 
1, 1948, and (3) the proportion of 
federal aid is that part of the 1947 
cost of construction exceeding con- 
struction costs in 1939, the percentage 
to be based on a national scale. 


V.A. Fixes Payments of 
Out-of-State Fees 

V.A. Circular No. 268 has been 
amended and again authorizes the pay- 
ment of out-of-state fees for veterans 
enrolled in institutions which have 
varied the amount of fees charged 
students living in the state and those 
residing outside of the state. This will 
be welcome news to tax-supported 
schools and colleges since it provides 
a fixed amount of payment per veteran 
and avoids the necessity of wrestling 
with a new contract each term based 
on “cost-of-teaching personnel.” 

V.A. also is trying to find a way 
further to equalize among educational 
institutions the proportion of the costs 
of veteran education to be paid by 
the federal government. 

It is expected that one other change 
in fiscal policy will be put into effect 
in the near future, and that is the 
payment by the V.A. of 75 per cent of 
the total fees for a term or quarter 
after the expiration of a reasonable 
refund period, usually four or five 
weeks. This will bring V.A. payments 
more nearly into line with payments 
required of nonveterans and will ease 
the carrying cost for many institu- 
tions. 


Smith College Seeks 
Endowment of $7,000,000 

Smith College has launched a $7,- 
000,000 endowment campaign with an 
objective of $4,300,000 by June 1947. 
This latter sum is to be set aside to 
meet immediate needs. 

Of this amount, $1,000,000 has 
been allocated for salary increases; 
half of this is to be spent at the rate 
of $50,000 for the next ten years and 
the $500,000 for two new chairs or 
departments. 

Another $1,000,000 will be set 
aside for scholarships for students of 
high ability who might otherwise be 
unable to attend Smith. In recent 
years more than 500 girls, 25 per cent 
of the student body, won outright 
monetary scholarships, earned $13,000 
by ddd jobs, were given $30,000 re- 
duction in costs of room and board in 
return for a modicum of work, lived 
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in self help houses where they cut 
their expenses and took summer jobs 
to earn additional money. 

To replace Dickinson House, a dor- 
mitory badly damaged by fire in 1944, 
a sum of $500,000 has been set aside 
for the immediate construction of a 
new dormitory. A new physical 
sciences building, library, central heat- 
ing plant are buildings contemplated. 


Huntingdon Gets Grants 
of $40,000 

Huntingdon College recently re- 
ceived a grant of $20,000 from the 
General Education Board of New 
York. Of this amount, $10,000 is to 
be used for the purchase of books for 
the library and $10,000 for the pur- 
chase of new equipment for chem- 
istry and physics. In addition, the col- 
lege recently received $20,000 from 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching for faculty re- 
search and creative activity. 


Dr. Conant Favors 
Two Year Local Colleges 

President James B. Conant of Har- 
vard University recently proposed that 
state and federal funds should be pro- 
vided for two year colleges which 


_ would make possible terminal edu- 


cation for the large number of stu- 
dents desiring education beyond the 
high school level. 


“For many types of students a ter- 
minal two year education beyond high 
school, provided locally, seems better 
adapted to their needs than that of- 
fered by a traditional four year resi- 
dential college. 

“A valid distinction can be made 
between the training for the profes- 
sions and other forms of post-high 
school education. I am not inconsist- 
ent, I believe, in advocating a federal 
scholarship program for youths headed 
for the professions and, at the same 
time, stubbornly adhering to the doc- 
trine of local control of education.” 


Proposed Extensions of G.|I. Benefits 


H.R. 484, introduced by Edith 
N. Rogers, would expand the present 
four and nine years, the period during 
which a veteran must begin and end 
his education and training, to six and 
eleven years, respectively. The date on 
which this original time limit goes 
into effect is still indeterminate since 
neither the Congress nor the President 
has declared the “termination of the 
war,” and it is probable that some 
extension of time will be granted long 
before its present expiration. 

Several bills have been introduced 
increasing the present limitation of 
subsistence payments in relation to 
earned income of veterans in educa- 
tion and training. There appears to 
be strong sentiment to increase the 
present ceiling of $175 and $200 
to a combined income of subsistence 
plus earnings of $250 for veterans 
with no dependents and $300 for those 
with dependents. Several strong or- 
ganizations are pressing for the elim- 
ination of ceilings entirely, believing 
that the abuses of the GI. bill are in 
the lower income brackets and that 
any ceiling tends to lessen the in- 
centive of the veteran to increase his 
earned income. 

Bills to increase subsistence pay- 
ments to veterans would make these 


payments as high as $100 per month 
for veterans without dependents, $125 
with one dependent and $150 to those 
with more than one dependent. This 
bill, introduced by Senator Pepper, 
would also increase the time-entitle- 
ment for the education of veterans 
desiring to enter a profession to a 
maximum of nine years, without re- 
gard to his length of military service. 

The house committee on veteran 
affairs held hearings during February 
on these various bills. The American 
Veterans’ Committee strongly sup- 
ported the higher subsistence pay- 
ments even though such legislation 
would increase the cost of veteran ed- 
ucation by more than $1,000,000,000 
a year. 

Other veteran organizations are in 
general agreement that the present 
payments should not be substantially 
increased except to provide payments 
for children of veteran students under 
Public Law 16, that is, $10 a month 
for the first child and $7.50 for each 
succeeding child. This was the posi- 
tion generally agreed upon at a con- 
ference of veterans’ organizations, 
labor groups, the chamber of com- 
merce, educational associations and 
government agencies called by the 
American Council on Education. 
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Office of Education Surveys 
Salary Policies 

The U. S. Office of Education is 
conducting a national study of the ad- 
ministration of salaries for adminis- 
trative and academic personnel in col- 
leges and universities. No effort will 
be made to learn the amownt of salary 
but only the basic policies for the 
administration of salaries. 

Among the questions asked are: 
arrangements for relating salaries to 
such factors as years of training, length 
of service, academic rank and publica- 
tions; minimum and maximum salaries 
by rank; number of salary payments 
during the year; required or optional 
deductions for retirement or life in- 
surance; administrative officer or of- 
ficers responsible for determining sala- 
ries, and any proposed changes in the 
present salary policies of various insti- 
tutions. 


Want Scientific Testing 
and Measuring Devices? 

The War Assets Administration has 
announced that a number of important 
materials are in long supply and can 
be procured by educational and health 
institutions at 95 per cent discount. 
These materials include more than a 
million dollars’ worth of scientific test- 
ing and measuring devices especially 
suitable for school laboratory use in 
the fields of biology, zoology, animal 
husbandry and related courses. 

Also available are radar field hos- 
pital food cars, field hospital labora- 
tory incubators, transparentized tracing 
paper, mobile and water purifica- 
tion units, thermo-compression dis- 
tillation units, carbon paper, type- 
writer ribbons, child care equipment 
units and clinical and infirmary units. 


Mass Radiography Uncovers 
16 Tuberculosis Cases 

Compulsory mass x-ray examina- 
tions of 3974 students, faculty mem- 
bers and employes of Western Reserve 
University have uncovered 16 cases 
of tuberculosis among students. Dr. 
A. B. Denison, director of the Uni- 
versity Health Center, says 12 of the 
cases are inactive, three questionable 
and one moderately advanced. None 
of those found to be infected will have 
to leave school. Those with inactive 
tuberculosis will be examined again 
every six months; questionable cases 
every three months. 
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End of Hostilities Not a Factor 


The Veterans Administration has 
declared that the date of the official 
termination of the war, rather than 
the cessation of hostilities, is the de- 
termining factor in establishing the 
deadline for the educational, loan and 
readjustment allowance provisions of 
the G.L. bill. The same ruling applies 
to vocational rehabilitation under Pub- 
lic Law 16. 
EE AEE ESC SO ES 


Rutgers, Now State School, 
May Borrow Privately 

Dr. Robert C. Clothier, president of 
Rutgers University, announced tre- 
cently that the university will explore 
the possibility of borrowing funds 
from private sources to finance the 
start of a long term construction pro- 
gram. Rutgers as the state university 
has already overtaxed its physical 
plant. 

Authorization for the borrowing of 
funds has been given by the trustees. 
The wish is to borrow, on long term 
mortgages, from insurance companies 
or other lending agencies. The credit 
of the state would not be involved. 


Keep Mind on Real, Not 
Material Problems: Hutchins 


Real problems of universities are 
not material but those of aim and 
destiny, Robert M. Hutchins, chancel- 
lor of the University of Chicago, says 
in his annual report, “The State of the 
University,” published recently. 

“The University of Chicago has 
many ‘problems’ but few real prob- 
lems. A ‘problem’ is a difficulty in the 
material order. A real problem is a 
confusion about the aim and destiny 
of the university. 

“In times like these, in the midst 
of drastic changes in the material re- 
quirements of education and research, 
it is difficult for administrative officers, 
professors and trustees to keep their 
attention focused on the real prob- 
lems. Questions affecting buildings, 
equipment and finance are too in- 
sistent. 

“Yet the few real problems the uni- 
versity has are far more important. 
They are of this sort: How can so 
large and varied an institution be 
unified and directed toward che pres- 
ervation of a civilization which is 
obviously on the brink of catastrophe?” 





Support Gathers for 
Proposed U. S. Department 

Concerted action is now being 
initiated to procure the passage of 
legislation creating a new federal De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Security. A bill (S. 140) has been 
introduced by Senators Taft and Ful- 
bright, sponsors of similar legislation 
in the 79th Congress. 

S. 140 provides for the appoint- 
ment of a secretary of cabinet rank 
and three assistant secretaries, one 
each for health, education and se- 
curity. Although the proposed legisla- 
tion authorizes later transfer of other 
activities in these fields to the new 
department, its chief immediate effect 
is: to lift the Federal Security Agency 
to departmental status. 

Support for this bill is developing 
among voluntary organizations in 
these fields. On January 25 at a 
meeting of the representatives of 56 
national’ organizations in education 
that are members of the American 
Council on Education, the delegates 
enthusiastically endorsed this legisla- 
tion with the suggestion that the 
word “Education” be first in the title. 

On January 31, a committee on a 
federal department of education, 
health and welfare held its first meet- 
ing. This committee, jointly spon- 
sored by the National Social Welfare 
Assernbly and the American Council 
on Education, will engage in an exten- 
sive study of the proposal before mak- 
ing specific recommendations. 

Elected to serve as an executive 
committee of this body are George 
F. Zook, Ernest L. Stebbins, C. M. 
Bookman and Hugh R. Jackson. 


Might Cancel Federal 
Student Loans 


Congressman Buck has introduced 
legislation (H.R. 1386) which, if 
enacted, would cancel the loans made 
to certain students under the Federal 
Security Appropriations Act of 1943 
The cancellation would apply to “the 
indebtedness of students who suffer 
total and permanent disability of 
death, or who during the present wars 
and before completing their courses 
(1) enter upon active military or 
naval service in the land or naval 
forces of the United States or (2) as 
reserve officers of the United States 
Public Health Service are called to 
active duty after November 11, 1943.” 
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San Diego State Makes 
Wide Use of Prefabs 


San Diego State College reports that 
the completion of 21 temporary pre- 
fabricated steel buildings, obtained 
from war surplus and erected at a cost 
of $100,000 to the state, has eased the 
congestion that existed on campus 
since last September. 

Included among the structures are 
two large Quonset huts, 40 by 100 
feet, one used for storage and one 
soon to be in use as an annex to the 
heavily taxed library. The others are 
smaller, oblong, prefabricated panel 
buildings with pitched roofs. 

Four of the latter type buildings 
will house the new student store and 
annex to the cafeteria. One building 
houses faculty offices, another V.A. 
offices, another boxing and wrestling 
activities and the remainder house 
classrooms, including physics and 
chemistry laboratories. 


Yale to Increase Tuition 
to $600 Next Year 


Faced with a current deficit of 
$585,470 for the academic year, Presi- 
dent Charles Seymour of Yale Uni- 
versity has announced an increase of 
tuition from $500 to $600 for 1947- 
48 in undergraduate schools and a 
proportionate tuition increase in grad- 
uate and professional schools. 

President Seymour's statement re- 
veals a $2,000,000 increase in expendi- 
tures over 1940-41, most of it a re- 
sult of increases of faculty salaries, re- 
tirement provisions and insurance. A 
$500,000 increase in administrative ex- 
penses was also noted. 


Michigan Seeks Funds 
for 20,500 Enrollment 


The University of Michigan has re- 
quested a state appropriation of $8.- 
570,000 for operations each year for 
the 1947-49 biennium, according to 
President Alexander G. Ruthven. 

Budget requests for the two year 
period include $13,210,000 for com- 
pleting and erecting buildings and 
$1,250,000 to meet the deficit of the 
operations budget for the current year. 
The grand total, including operations, 
is $31,600,000. 

The budget is based on an antici- 
pated enrollment of 20,500 students. 
The per student cost to the state will 
be approximately $420, the lowest in 
several years, President Ruthven states. 
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Alumni Back Nevada Budget 


The legislative committee of the 
University of Nevada Alumni Asso- 
Ciation in a recent meeting with Pres- 
ident John O. Moseley and Comp- 
troller Charles H. Gorman expressed 
approval of the university's budget 
for the coming biennium and prom- 
ised full support of the school’s legis- 
lative program. The budget calls for 
an additional $284,519.50 per year 
and would bring the university's share 
of the state tax fund to $529,039 per 
year. The program as outlined for 
the next two years includes increases 
in faculty salaries, additions to and 
replacement of staff, new equipment 
and maintenance and repair of equip- 
ment. 


Audio-Visual Scholarships 
Go to 11 Universities 


Ten universities and colleges, in 
addition to the University of Chicago, 
have been selected to receive scholar- 
ship grants for the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica Films’ third annual summer 
tuition scholarships. 

The following colleges will receive 
the 1947 grants, which are awarded 
annually on a rotating basis: Uni- 
versity of California, University of 
Texas, Syracuse University, Central 
Michigan College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, University of 
Nebraska, Louisiana State University, 
University of Southern California, 
Stanford University and University of 
Kansas. 

The 102 tuition scholarships are 
available to qualified teachers and edu- 
cators selected by administrators at 
the -11 educational institutions. Teach- 
ers who wish to receive scholarships 
should have some special responsi- 
bility for an audio-visual instruction 
program in conjunction with their 
regular teaching assignments. 


Help in Buying Surplus 
Real Estate 


The War Assets Administration is 
currently distributing a 16 page book- 
let entitled, “How to Buy or Lease 
Surplus Real Estate.” The purpose of 
the pamphlet is to guide interested 
organizations and individuals in tak- 
ing the various steps mecessary to 
acquire government owned surplus 
real property. Copies can be obtained 
from any W.A.A. regional office. 





Princeton to Test Results 
of Its Educational Methods 


Princeton University will undertake 
a systematic analysis of student devel- 
opment and educational procedures, 
according to President Harold W. 
Dodds. The five year study, believed 
to be unique in the field of higher 
education, is made possible by a grant 
of $200,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. 

.The objective of the project is “the 
systematic and critical examination of 
residential university life, including 
both instructional programs and ex- 
tracurricular activities, to determine, 
as far as may prove possible, their 
results measured by the intellectual, 
moral and physical development of 
the students.” 

President Dodds observes that edu- 
cational policy is frequently based 
“less on demonstrable fact that on 
philosophical presuppositions and 
subjective personal experience. The 
neglect to experiment more in search 
of factual evidence is surprising in a 
profession staffed by men whose lives 
are largely dedicated to the collection 
and transmission of systematic knowl- 
edge. Higher education is one of the 
few fields in which no substantial 
effort has been made to analyze fac- 
tually its own materials, procedures 


and product.” 


Half of Men, Fifth 
of Women Earn Way 


At Eastern Washington College of 
Education 56.6 per cent of the men 
students and 20.8 per cent of the girls 
are entirely self supporting, a survey 
shows. 

As to veterans, 62 receiving edu- 
cational allotments list themselves as 
wholly dependent; 272 consider them- 
selves entirely self supporting, while 
the remainder bracket themselves ac- 
cording to the income they are re- 


“ceiving from present jobs. 


As a result of the college program 
of student employment every student 
properly requesting work has a job; 
once on the job he is expected to do 
an honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s pay. If he shows negligence or 
lack, of responsibility his supervisors 
make every effort to find the reason 
and adjust him to the job; his future 
assignments depend on his past per- 
formance as recorded in a permanent 


file. 
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How Stanford Provides 
for Married Veterans 


According to Stanford University, 
marriage is an academic asset. 

More than 1200 veterans proved it 
last quarter at Stanford when a grade 
survey conducted by Dr. William S. 
Spurr of the graduate school of busi- 
ness showed they were doing better 
work than single veterans. One out of 
every five Stanférd students is mar- 
ried. 

The housing situation has been 
eased by the university's veteran hous- 
ing project at Stanford Village (for- 
merly the army's Dibble General Hos- 
pital ). 

A battery of 24 coin-operated auto- 
matic washing machines meets the 
laundry problem. The San Mateo 
County Health Department has ap- 
proved plans for a Well Baby Clinic. 
A day nursery project is being studied. 


V.A. Releases 
Statistics for 1946 


Statistics released by the Veterans 
Administration for 1946 show that the 
number of veterans enrolled in schocls 
under the educational provisions of the 
G.L. bill increased more than 19 times 
from the 76,802 veterans enrolled on 
Jan. 1, 1946, to 1,572,049 on Dec. 31, 
1946. 

The number of disabled veterans 
taking educational courses under P. L. 
16 increased 300 per cent during 1946. 
During the same period the number 
of veterans taking on-the-job training 
increased more than 43 times. 

Subsistence allowance payments to 
veterans in education and training un- 
der the provisions of the G.I. bill and 
Public Law 16 reached a peak of 
$170,000,000 during December. 


College Picture in 
U.S.S.R. Is Given 


More than 70,000 qualified students 
were graduated last year from schools 
of higher education in the U.SS.R., 
according to a report released by the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington, D. C. 
This is an increase of 150 per cent 
over 1945. The present enrollment 
has reached the prewar level of 560,- 
000 students. 

The Soviet minister of higher edu- 
cation declares that “the number of 
scientific graduates with higher edu- 
cation still does not meet the demand 
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of the steadily growing national econ- 
omy. The number of graduates must 
reach a total of from 120,000 to 130,- 
000 annually.” 

War veterans are given priority in 
admission. Also, honor pupils from 
secondary schools are admitted with- 
out entrance examinations. 

Overcrowding and teacher short 
age hamper schools of higher educa- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. Most schools are 
still understaffed but with postgraduate 
work being expanded everywhere, the 
downward trend in teacher supply 
appears to have leveled off. 


Anti-Discrimination 
Legislation Introduced 

Legislation to assure fair employ- 
ment practices in relation to “race, 
creed, color, national origin and an- 
cestry” has been reintroduced into the 
80th Congress by Representative 
Powell (H.R. 806) and by Represen- 
tative Collar (H.R. 936). Hearings 
were held during February. 

Another form of anti-discrimination 
legislation was introduced by Con- 
gressman Klein (H.R. 867) which 
would prevent payments by the Vet- 
erans Administration to so-called non- 
sectarian institutions that pursue a 
policy of discrimination. 


R.O.T.C. Training Camps Return 


R.O.T.C. training camps suspended 
during the war years will be held 
again this summer, according to Gen. 
Jacob L. Devers, commanding army 
ground forces. Training is expected 
to run at least six weeks in camps 
throughout the country. Senior 
R.O.T.C. students, third and fourth 
year college, must attend at least one 
camp, normally during the summer 
preceding the final college year. They 
will receive $75 a month and will be 
paid 5 cents a mile for travel from 
school to camp and return. 


Gets Junior College Rating 


Effective June 1, Kemper Military 
School will achieve junior college 
status according to an announcement 
by the War Department. 

The new rating will enable cadets 
in the last two years of high school 
and the two years of college to qualify 
for a commission after satisfactory 
completion of both the elementary and 
advanced R.O.T.C. courses, after at- 
tendance at a summer training camp, 





successful completion of two addi- 
tional years of college study and at- 


tainment of the age of 21. 


Names in the News 


Dr. Homer P. 
Rainey, former 
president of the 
University of 
Texas, has been 
appointed to suc- 
ceed James M. 
Wood as presi- 
dent of Stephens 
College. From January 1 to June 3 
he will serve in associate capacity as 
president-elect, familiarizing himself 
with the present administrative organ- 
ization and instructional program. Dr. 
Rainey has served, successively, as 
president of Franklin College, Buck- 
nell University, director of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission and president 
of the University of Tex... 


W. E. Keating has b+ a appointed 
bursar of Fort’ Hays Kansas State 
Teachers College. 


Joseph A. Franklin, a member of 
the Indiana University administrative 
staff since 1927, has been appointed 
chief business officer of the university, 
with the title of treasurer, to succeed 
the late Ward G. Biddle. 


Dr. Howard B. Jefferson, professor 
of philosophy at Colgate University, 
was installed this month as third presi- 
dent of Clark University. 

Dr. Lewis W eb- 
ster Jones, presi- 
dent of Benning- 
ton College since 
1941, has been 
appointed presi- 
dent of the Uni- 
versity of Arkan- 
sas. He will as- 
sume his new duties as soon as the 
boards of the two- institutions can 
arrive at a date before September 1 
which is mutually agreeable. Dr. Jones 
is a member of President Truman's 
Commission on Higher Education. 

Dr. Clement J. Alderfer, former 
director of the veterans’ guidance 
center at Bucknell University’s junior 
college, died recently at the age of 51 
after a two weeks’ illness. 

Alice Parrott has been named vice 
president of Tri-State Coliege. She 
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DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Associations of College and 
University Business Officers 


Central Association 


President: C. D. Simmons, University of 
Texas; vice president: Herbert Watkins, 
University of Michigan; secretary-treasurer: 
T. E. Blackwell, Washington University. 

Executive Committee: A. W. Peterson, 
University of Wisconsin; Lawrence R. 
Lunden, University of Minnesota; H. H. 
Brooks, DePauw University; William 8B. 
Harrell, University of Chicago. 

Convention: May 8-9, Chicago. 


Eastern Association 


President: R. C. Magrath, University of 
New Hampshire; vice president: George E. 
Van Dyke, Syracuse University; secretary- 
treasurer: Boardman Bump, Mount Holyoke 
College. 

Executive Committee: Samuel F. Agnew, 
Western Reserve University; Morris Cochran, 
Brown University; J. G. Vann, North Carolina 
State College; Don C. Wheaton, Sweet Briar 
College; Ervin T. Brown, Rollins College. 


Southern Association 


President: W. Wilson Noyes, University 
System of Georgia; first vice president: 
George R. Kavanaugh, Berea College; 
second vice president: W. T. Ingram, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute; third vice 
president: Howard MacGregor, Agnes 
Scott College; secretary-treasurer: Gerald 
D. Henderson, Vanderbilt University. 

Executive Committee: Jamie Anthony, 
Georgia School of Technology; E. H. 
Fisher, Southeastern College; J. B. Pay- 
singer, Columbia College; James F. Blair, 
Union College; C. B. Markham, Duke 
University. 

Convention: April 18-19, Gulf Park Col- 
lege, Gulfport, Miss. 


Western Association 


President: J. Orville Lindstrom, Univer- 
sity of Oregon; vice president: William 
Norton, University of California; secretary- 
treasurer: K. B. Sauls, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity. 

Executive Committee: O. D. Garrison, 
University of Idaho, Southern Branch; Nel- 
son A. Wahistrom, University of Washing- 
ton; Robert D. Fisher, University of 
Southern California. 


Association of Business Officers 
in Negro Colleges 


President: G. Leon Netterville Jr., South- 
ern University; vice president: Isiah 
Creswell, Fisk University; secretary: VY. D. 
Johnston, Howard University; treasurer: 
Mark Birchette, Dillard University. 

Executive Committee: Don A. Davis, 
Hampton Institute; Viola Means, South Caro- 
lina State College; L. H. Foster Sr., Virginia 
State College; W. A. Morgan, Bishop 
College. 


Educational Buyers Association 


President: James J. Ritterskamp Jr., 
Washington University; vice president; 
Gerald D. Henderson, Vanderbilt University; 


vice president: Charles Hoff, University of 
Omaha; vice president: H. B. Bentsen, 
George Williams College; treasurer: Ed- 
ward K. Taylor, Cornell University Medical 
College; executive secretary: Bert C. 
Ahrens. 

Convention: May |-3, Omaha, Neb. 


Association of Superintendents of 
Buildings and Grounds of 
Universities and Colleges 


President: L. F. Seaton, University of 
Nebraska; vice president: Paul H. Elleman, 
Ohio State University; secretary-treasurer: 
A. F. Gallistel, University of Wisconsin. 

Executive Committee: L. F. Seaton, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Paul H. Elleman, Ohio 
State University; A. F. Gallistel, University 
of Wisconsin; Henry E. Pearson, Indiana 
University; John J. Colgate, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Convention: May 12-14, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 


Association of College Unions 


President: D. R. Matthews, University of 
Florida; vice president: Douglas O. Wood- 
ruff, University of Utah; secretary-treasurer: 
Edgar Whiting, Cornell University; editor: 
Porter Butts, University of Wisconsin. 

Convention: April 10-12, Illinois Union, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


American College Public 
Relations Association 


President: Harold K. Schellenger, Ohio 
State University; vice presidents: research, 
E. Ross Bartley, Indiana University; mem- 
bership, W. Henry Johnston, Colgate Uni- 
versity; regions, Horace Renegar, Tulane 
University; radio, Elmer G. Sulzer, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky; athletics, William H. 
Wranek, University of Virginia; secretary- 
treasurer: Max E. Hannum, Franklin and 
Marshall. 

Publications: editor, Lorena Drummond, 
Southern Illinois Normal University; asso- 
ciate editor, Paul Faris, Hendrix ege; 
business manager, Roy K. Wilson, National 
Education Association. 

Convention: May 14-17, Coronado Hotel, 
St. Louis. 


National Association of 
College Stores 


President: Norman M. Gay, Boston Uni- 
soni Book Stores; vice president: A. W. 
Littlefield, Barnes and Noble, Inc., New 
York City; immediate past president: E. C. 
Rather, University perative Society, 
Austin, Tex.; directors: Fred Davis, The 
Citadel Canteen, Charleston, S. C.; John 
H. Jenkins, St. Louis University Book Stores, 
St. Louis; H. H. Hays, Berea College Store, 
Berea, Ky.; George Racine, Student Book 
Exchange, Evanston, Ill.; manufacturer's 
representative: Charles Lofgren, Sanford Ink 
Co., Chicago; executive secretary: Russell 
Reynolds, 189 W. Madison St., Chicago. 

Convention: April 27-30, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland. 
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was formerly head of the department 
of English at the college. 

J. Eugene Smith has been appointed 
acting president of Willimantic State 
Teachers College until a successor to 
President George H. Shafer can be 
named. Dr. Shafer is retiring because 
of illness. 


Richard P. Saunders has been ap- 
pointed president of Palos Verdes 
College, a new two. year college to 
open next fall in California. He was 
the founder of the New London 
Junior College in Connecticut in 1939, 


Ross M. Trump has been appointed 
executive assistant to Rufus C. Harris, 
president of Tulane University. He 
succeeds Leslie J. Buchan who is de- 
voting full time to his duties as dean 
of the college of commerce. 

Aziz K. Nab- 
has, superintend- 
ent of buildings 
and grounds of 
the American 
University of Bei- 
rut in the repub- 
lic of Lebanon, is 
in the United 

States on a year’s leave of absence to 
visit college and university buildings 
and grounds departments. He has 
spent considerable time at Stanford 
University and the University of Chi- 
cago. He will attend the annual 
meeting of the Association of Super- 
intendents of Buildings and Grounds 
of Universities and Colleges at Ohio 
State University, May 12 to 14. 

Alonzo C. Palmer, administrative 
staff member of the New York Mili- 
tary Academy at Cornwall-on-Hudson 
for thirty-five years, died recently after 
a brief illness. He was a member of 
the board of trustees of the academy 
and also its quartermaster and assist- 
ant treasurer. 


Benjamin M. McKelvay, editor of 


‘the Washington Star, has been elected 


to the board of trustees of George 
Washington University, President 
Cloyd Heck Marvin announces. 


Walter Hendricks, a professor at 
Illinois Institute of Technology, has 
been appointed president of Marlboro 
College. 


Richard L. Balch will aid President 
Carter Davidson of Union College as 
assistant in administration. He is a 
former lieutenant of the U. S. Navy. 
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VICTOR 16mm Equipment 


1 pease children are taught, 16mm sound motion pictures 
now bring a new world of learning into their lives. 


The little red school house has the same advantages in visual edu- 
cation as does the modern city school—thanks to thousands of 
films and a VICTOR 16mm Sound Projector. To get the most out of 
today’s many splendid films on every subject, depend on Victor 
for certainty of performance .. . ease of operation . . . film safety 
... picture brilliance and sound fidelity. There are many VICTOR 
exclusive features that make it the “finest in 16mm equipment.” 


Write for the new Victor booklet, showing these outstanding 
features in detail. 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York «¢ Chicago 


Distributors Throughout the World 
{ 6 M M EouvtePwmwe wn Tt 
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IS YOUR SCHOOL 


Ming beliiid 


was 





18 FARE 


Washrooms, like Junior’s ears. are not 
something to be skipped over lightly. To- 
‘ther with class : idors : 
gether with classrooms and corridors, they're 
vital parts of the school set-up—can be a 
shining reflection of school sanitation stand- 
ards —an important factor in helping to pro- 


tect young America’s health, 


That’s why hundreds of schools the country 
over depend on West Products for maintain- 
ing healthfully clean institutions. and do so at 


a minimum expense for material and labor. 


More than 350 West representatives from 
Coast-to-Coast are equipped to advise and 


serve you. 










Products That Promote Sanitation 


42-16 WEST STREET 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


%& BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 








REMEMBER THIS! 








The time isn't too far off when you will 
have a choice of the kind of washroom 
towels you will be able to purchase for 
your school. When that time comes, 
don't buy “just towels,” but think in 
terms of purchasing — 


FAST ABSORBENCY 
Ability of a towel to 
absorb the water on 
the hands quickly and 
completely. 





STRENGTH 
Ability of a towel to 
hold together under 
the twisting strains of 
the drying process. 





GREATER 
DRYABILITY 
The combination of 
strength, absorbency 
and softness — giving 
greater drying capacity. 








Compare Mosinee towels with others 
and you'll find they excel in ALL of 
these important features. 





BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
A DIVISION OF MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
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Photo Courtesy of Detroit U niversity, Detroit, Michigan 


GREENKEEPERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF GROUNDS know the value of beauti- 
ful weed-free turf. That is why so many 
are now using and praising Weed-No- 
More 40. 


IT’S EFFECTIVE! One gallon of Weed-No- 
More 40 concentrate makes 400 gallons 
of spray, enough to treat two acres. 
Weed-No-More’s butyl ester formula— 
plus a special emulsifying agent—makes 
for better adherence to broadleaved 
weeds and faster absorption by the 
weed plant, thus producing quicker, 


Can’t Get Spray Equipment? 


To help you until you can obtain delivery of spray 
equipment, Sherwin-Williams Research has de- 
veloped a 50-gallon sprayer that can be easily built 
in your shop for under $40. For free plans and 
specifications, write Dept. D-2, 12th Floor Mid- 








PRODUCTS OF 


SHERWIN- land Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS 


_ | RESEARCH mie 
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WEED-NO-(MoRE Af} 


AMERICA’S NO. 


The effective answer to your weed problems! 


‘ ao te age sae cpa rey | 


* 
. . 





1 WEED KILLER 


surer, and more effective killing action. 


IT’S AVAILABLE NOW! Many of. 
America’s best-known golf courses, parks, 
cemeteries, and schools now use Weed- 
No-More 40 regularly for beautiful weed- 
free turf. Safe to use—easy to use—as- pret secie sey i; ae © 
sures savings of hundreds of dollars (on 














many golf courses, thousands of dollars) Write for Free Movies! 

compared with previously used methods Informative 17-minute 16mm 

full-color sound movie presents 

of weed control. actual proof of the remarkable 

Keune orton: - Weed-No- 

. . x i tertain- 

For full information, phone your local andl showings to committees, 

. - ee 0 cose 

dealer, or write any of the companies Dent Den a atk Floor aidland 

listed below Blidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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WHIRIWIND 


CUTTING 
EFFICIENCY 


Here’s the ideal mower for 
all-purpose, general utility 
mowing service. The WHIRL- 
WIND Model SP is easy to han- 
dle — has a cutting capacity of 
four acres a day at normal speed. 
Service-proved through 15 years of 
public grounds maintenance. 
Because of its patent-protected, 
suction-lift, rotary-scythe cutting 
principle, this mower cuts grass or 
weeds of any height in any condi- 
tion. Enables you to ca up on 
your grass-cutting schedule quickly, 
following rapid, heavy growth. Cuts 
with equal efficiency on both for- 
ward and backward travel. 

Your lawn will SHOW the difference 
if you specify WHIRLWIND. Write 
for literature and dealer's name. 
Address Dept. CUB-147. 


WHIRLWIND LAWN MOWER CO. 


MILWAUKEE 4, WIS. 


The 20-inch cut WHIRL 
WIND Junior is idea! as 
ovuxiliary equipment for 
mowing closely confined, 
irregular creas. Cuts close 
to fences, trees, flower 
beds, under shrubbery. 
It's light in weight, highly 
maneuverable, powerful. 


730 W. VIRGINIA ST. 
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A BETTER WAY TO 
CLEAN POOLS 


Use SAF-T-KLENZ... 
stains, lime formations, soap 

ime of long standing that defies ordinary cleaners. Leaves 
coors and swimming pool decks practically slip-proof. Used for 
more than 30 years by leading schools, colleges, YMCA‘s and 


the magic powder that softens algae, rust 
and grease deposits and other 


industrial plants. Harmless to hands, clothing and drains. 
Shipped direct from factory in dry powder form. Very eco- 


ene FREE SAMPLE 


Write for free trial sample and complete details. 


SAF STORE IZ 


BERMAN CHEMICAL CO. 
Dept. 602 + 329 10th St. + Toledo 2, Ohio 
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BLANKETS 





GLACIER 
ALL WOOL— WHITE 


with four colored stripes each end 
72” x 90" 
Whipped Ends 


Write for sample . . . For immediate delivery 





Now Available—Limited Quantities 
Gymnasium Towels sizes 20 x 40 
Write or wire today your requirements 


THEODORE MAYER & CO. 


329 W. Monroe Street Chicago, Illinois 











SEE THESE NEUMADE PRODUCTS 


A 
BOOTHS H 21-23 


N.E.A. CONVENTION 
Atlantic City 


FILM CABINETS 
FILM RACKS 


ont 


INSPECTION TABLES 





EDITING AIDS 
~ FILM CLEANERS FILM STRIP CABINETS 
APPLICATOR SETS 
SPLICERS 
REELS —CANS 


SHIPPING CASES 


MEASURING MACHINES 
FLANGES 
REEL BANDS 
PROJECTION STANDS 
TILT-TOP TABLES 


FILM CEMENT 


FILM EMBOSSERS 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Noumade 


PRODUCTS 


TREET 


CORP. 
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Kentufky High School, Cleveland. Architects: A. F. Boer and H. Fulton 


TO FINER FLOORING 


HOOD RUBBER TILE FLOORING 


Never before in history have the Schools and Colleges of America heen 
under such pressure. Increased enrollments, enlarged classes and expanded 
schedules are taxing facilities beyond the limit. Maintenance is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult. 


That is why, in the problem of new construction, remodeiing or renova- 
tion, the materials selected must do more than stand the strain. They must 
also be easy to maintain. Hood Rubber or Asphalt Tile makes colorful, dis- 
tinctive and efficient floors. They are easier to clean, easier to walk on and 
better to look at. What's more, they are built to “take it”, day in and day 
out, from thousands of hurrying, pounding, scuffing feet. 


Hood Resilient Flooring is the result of B. F. Goodrich research, combined 
with Hood manufacturing skill and actual wear tests. The Super-Density 
found in Hood Rubber Tile eliminates dirt-catching pores, assures longer wear 
and retains the resiliency that makes floors quiet and comfortable. 


Relieve some of the pressure of tomorrow by writing today for the new 
catalog showing why Hood Rubber or Asphalt Tile is the floor with a 
future . . . America’s leader since 1925. 



































An IDEA...10 PERPETUATE A NAME. 


N EACH COMMUNITY there is a family desiring 
to perpetuate the name of a son who gave his life in 
the Service. To honor him we suggest a dignified and 
beautiful LIVING MEMORIAL made in the form of a 
plaque. 


A! DARTMOUTH such a plan has been devised. A 
plaque skillfully modeled in a true likeness of a 
former member of the hockey team has been dedi- 


es 


A DIGNIFIED WAY IN WHICH | 


cated. 





em Ss Ae. 


Factories: 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS problems. 





ACH YEAR a member of the team will be selected 

to have his name engraved on the plaque and will 

receive a gold miniature facsimile as well as an en- 
graved certificate. 


L. G. 8 A [ e 0 Uj 7 THs THIS NAME will live and be an inspiration to 
the members of the Dartmouth hockey team. 


You are invited to write us regarding your memorial 








Pardon, are your floors showing 
signs of old age, needlessly? 


Yes, we say needlessly, because with proper super- 
vision of Hillyard Trained Floor Treatment Specialists 
and use of Hillyard Hi-Quality, Economical Floor Treat- 
ments and Maintenance Materials floors need not show 
any signs of premature obsolescence. As a matter of 
fact they can be kept lastingly beautiful. . . . There is 
an approved Hillyard Floor Treatment for every type 
floor. 








w YW 


Send today for free copy of “Job Floor Specifica- 
tions,” a helpful booklet. Call or wire us for the 
Hillyard Floor Treatment Specialist in your vi- 
cinity. His advice is given freely, no obligation. 














370 TURK ST., SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIF. 


“ THE HILLYARD COMPANY §&: 


DISTRIBUTORS... HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO....ST. JOSEPH 1, MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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1947 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N.Y. 
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KOLOFLO | 
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... the new modern, completely self-contained 





Reach-In Refrigerator perfected by McCray engineers. 


Here is the final word in effective refrigeration brilliantly lighted.Contains 12 adjustable shelves. 
for the modern institution kitchen . . . featuring For full details of these startling new McCray 
McCray KOLDFLO “PACKAGED” Refrigeration —a Koldflo Reach-In Re- 
completely modernized one unit system, giving frigerators (available 





low cost, efficient protection. in solid or glass styles), 
Three large top-to-bottom service doors open see your McCray dis- 
| to spacious, all-porcelain interior — easy to clean, tributor, or write — 
a 
Y. McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY + 792 McCRAY COURT, KENDALLVILLE, INDIANA 
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LITTLE 
DROPS 


of 
BRITEN-ALL 


MAKE YOUR 
FLOORS 


SPARKLE! 
Vv 






) 





Maintenance managers every- 
where prefer BRITEN-ALL 
because it restores sparkling 
beauty to begrimed floors and 
woodwork quickly and easily. 
And since BRITEN-ALL is a 
highly concentrated liquid 
cleaner, a little bit goes a long 
way. More gallons of more ef- 
fective cleaning solution per 
ounce can be made. This 
means BIG savings in material 
costs and maintenance time. .. 
plus unsurpassed floor beauty 


and SAFETY. Try it. 


VESTA-GLOSS Floor Finish 


A scientifically prepared waterproof heavy 








duty floor finish that dries to a bright, 
uniform lustre, without polishing. Com- 
bines these six advantages (1) Protec- 
tion (2) Wear Resistance (3) Water 
Resistance (4) Slip Resistance (5) 
Lustre (6) Self Leveling. 


VESTAL ELECTRIC 
FLOOR MACHINE 


Scrubs and polishes 
EASIER ... FASTER. 


Write for catalog. Dept. C 


VSSTAL we 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
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MEMORIAL HALL « UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 





Another University praises 
CARILLONIC BELLS 


From the tower of the University of Kentucky’s 
Memorial Hall, CARILLONIC BELLS an- 
nounces every quarter-hourin tones of mellow 
beauty. And at sunset time, throughout sum- 
mer and fall, listeners as far away as two-and- 
a-half miles thrill to sacred and patriotic 
music played by this marvelous instrument. 


It was donaied by Mr. Alexander Bonny- 
man, of Knoxville, Tenn., as a memorial 
to his son who died on Tarawa; and in 
the words of the University’s president, 
Dr. H. L. Donovan, CARILLONIC BELLS, 
is “one of the loveliest gifts ever presented.” 


Throughout the country, hundreds of in- 
stitutions have chosen CARILLONIC BELLS— 
not only as a superb tower instrument, but 
also to add new color to their organ music. 
For full information write to Dept. COL-2. 





A Complete Instrument 


CARILLONIC BELLS produces a higher degree of 
accuracy and a richer tone than have ever been attained 
by a similar instrument. Melody can be played as writ- 
ten, without transposing. Through simple controls, this 
modern electronic carillon can be played alone or with 
organ, inside or outside. It can play with soothing soft- 
ness or ring out with all the majestic volume of the 
greatest bell carillon ever made! 


ELECTRONICS, ike 


SELLERS VILLE, PA, 


“CARILLONIC BELLS” © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS + ACOUSTIC CORRECTION UNITS 
SAUD DISTRIBUIION SYSTEMS * CHURCH WEARING AIDS 
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For 164mm Sound Mevies at Their Finest 








Filmosound’s steady, powerful, 1,000- 
watt illumination gives you a longer 
“throw’’ and brighter, sharper screen 
pictures. All Bell & Howell lamps are 
pre-aligned at the factory—lamps can 
be changed instantly—no adjustments 
are necessary. Exclusive Magnilite con- 
denser matches optical system to differ- 
ent-length lenses, increasing light trans- 
mission. Coated lens greatly increases 
brilliance. And there is no flicker! 


See your dealer, or write 

' Bell & Howell Company, 
7192 McCormick Road, 

as Chicago 45... Branches in 
New York, Hollywood, 
Washington, D.C., London. 


Be sure to visit Bell & Howell beoths Nos. G-21 & G-23 at 
the nati i conventi of the Nati iA iati of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, March 1 to 6. 
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Filmosound’s exclusive Oscillatory 
Stabilizer insures unvarying film speed, 
eliminates all sound “flutter.’”’ Sound 
is natural and undistorted at all volume 
levels. No background interference. No 
noisy radio interference. Full-range 
tone control; silent, stepless volume 
control. Full base response with the 
improved Filmosound speaker. 


1907- 1947... Forty Years of Leadership 


Easy, Safe Operation! 





Filmosound’s exclusive Safe-lock 
Sprocketsactually prevent incorrect film 
threading! And once correctly seated, 
the film cannot come off. One-hand tilt 

just the turn of a knob—quickly ad- 
justs Filmosound to the proper angle. 
All controls, clearly marked, are 
grouped together on one side. Their 
tips, luminous in the dark, can be 
instantly located. Anyone can learn 
quickly the simple operating procedure! 


Bell « Howell 
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Hlectric-Aire Engineering Corp. 






ls YOUR Gym Floor 


FAST 
AND 
SAFE? 


DOLCOROCK floor surface finish is like an extra 
layer of glossy, quartz-like flooring, attractive to 
spectators and welcomed by contestants. It lends a 
feeling of additional speed to the game . . . permits 
quick starts and sudden stops, yet its “built-in” safety 
quotient tends to reduce slips and consequent injuries. 


DOLCOROCK is standard for many gymnasium 
floors throughout the country—and for shower room 
floors because of its moisture-resistant and long- 
wearing qualities. 


Easy to apply and maintain; easy too on your floor 
maintenance budget. 


Get the complete facts by writing for the booklet 
‘Floor Maintenance” 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Rol Mele} gehen 4 


*Trade Mark 


Now ...a fully-tested 
heavy-duty hair dryer 
built for hard, continu- 
ous service in schools 
and clubs. Dries hair 
thoro y in 3 to 5 min- 
utes! Reduces colds. 
Speeds locker room traf- 
fic. Safe, quiet, rugged, 
efficient, dependable! 





| 
i 
a 








| Dept.A2,209 W. Jackson Bivd. 1 Fully guaranteed. Write 
ye 
| Chicago 6, IMinois | for present prices and 
Please rush prices and delivery schedules on J quick delivery schedules. 
j Electric-Aire heavy-duty hair dryer. j Cos | Type 
| Available Soon 
Nome 
! | ELECTRIC-AIRE 
| 1 ENGINEERING CORP. 
4 aoe | 209 West Jackson Bivd. 
| Chicage 6, Ill. 
City State MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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GUARANTEED FOR 10 YEARS 





seaee Ton 





Downy-Tex 

10 year Guarantee : 

Clark Linen & Equip- |: 

eee. tm evqnaatie A BALANCED BLEND 

these pillows for 10 of new GOOSE and DUCK 

years to be moth and : 

bedbug proof — free : feathers with DOWN 

from dust and odors : 

—featherproof ticking |:| Covered in heavy 8 oz. A.C.A. feather- 

guaranteed — feathers proof ticking treated with DRAX water- 

to retain their full repellent. Only the finest selected goose 

plume fluffiness — and and duck feathers, treated with the Steri- 

continuous perfect San Process, plus DOWN are used. 

sleeping comfort. \3] Guaranteed sanitary, free of dust and 
: : completely odorless. Size 2!"' x 27". F.O.B. 
tecocece sassocusecsasssccunecseucccocecces ; Chicago. 


Established 1899 


Clark Linen & Equipment Co. 





303 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
3841 N. E. SECOND AVE MIAMI 37, FLORIDA 


“TEAMWORK” 


is the key to an economical, 
trouble-free Heating System 





THE DUNHAM HEATING “TEAM” 


is a coordinated unit making "first downs” in 
steam temperature variations . . . steam volume 
variations . . . continuous circulation . . . pro- 
portionate distribution. It kicks the goal by auto- 
matically balancing the heat supply with the heat 
loss of the building. This overcomes the vagaries 
of the outside weather and keeps the building 
temperature constant at any desired temperature. 
C. A. Dunham Company, 450 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago II, Illinois. 


i || ili MEANS 
2470 BETTER HEATING 
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WOoeDp . «~~ Unmatched 


for Ease in Keeping Clean! 


Wood is characterized by enduring 
strength, functional adaptability, and 
comparative lightness. In these qual- 
ities alone, we find in wood a su- 
perior material for Carrom furniture. 


However, Carrom Wood Furniture 
offers much more . . . in qualities 
essential to good institutional service. 
Its smooth finish, which penetrates 
deeply into the pores of the wood, is 
easy to clean and keep clean. Super- 
ior craftsmanship and basically sim- 
ple, clean-cut design combine to 
eliminate cracks, crannies and crev- 
ices which otherwise collect dust and 
dirt. All joints are smoothly and 
permanently fitted . for good 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, INC 


construction, good appearance and 
good housekeeping. 


Still more is yours in Carrom-built 
furniture. Here is a product made 
exclusively for institutional use. By 
the extra care employed in selecting 
and seasoning hardwoods, forming 
posts, legs, bed stretchers and other 
vital parts from solid stock and fit- 
ting joints securely, Carrom gives 
you institutional furniture unmatched 
for serviceability. 


Carrom Fine Wood Furniture, 
made by craftsmen who “‘build for 
the decades,"’ will meet your every 
requirement. 


* LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 


CARROM FURNITURE CRAFTSMEN RB | 
uild FOR THE DECADES... 
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LONG LASTING FINISH 


Carrom Wood Furniture receives 
a hard, tough finish that pene- 
trates into the pores of the 
wood, becoming a part of the 
wood itself. It will not chip off 
nor flake on impact with other 
objects and even a relatively 
deep scratch can be repaired 
and effaced. The original beauty 
of Wood is emphasized and re- 
tained to the highest degree. 


WOOD FURNITURE FOR 
DORMITORY SERVICE 
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HANGING 
BRACKET 


f The DA-LITE MODEL B 

Hanging Screen for classrooms is 
' now equipped with the Octagon 
5 Case for greater strength, dura- 
t bility, and fabric protection. 

The screen rolls in and out of the 
' case without scraping against the 

edge. The smartly designed end cap 
i hangers assure proper balance and 
permit hanging the screen from the 
wall or ceiling, or paired tripods. 


See these models now or write 
for circular, Dept. 2CUB 


| POSITIONS WANTED 


Business Officer. Five years’ experience as 
registrar and five additional years as financial 
secretary in midwest Teachers College. Other 
administrative experience in high school and 
junior college. Desires location in Rocky 
Mountain or Pacific area. Master's degree in 
Business Administration. Married, 43. Write 
’ Box CB2, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
- BUSINESS. 


Physical Plant Superintendent or Business 
' Manager. Competent superintendent of build- 
: ings, grounds, construction, utilities, farm 
and recreational areas; efficient manager of 
> administrative business, purchasing, personnel, 

refectories, food processing and book store: 
fundamentally trained, fifteen years with a 
foremost college, extensive heavy construc- 
: tion and commercial business experience. 
q Write Box CW7, COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY BUSINESS. 


Purchasing Agent. Five years’ intensive War 
Department experience as civilian procure- 
ment officer negotiating diversified contracts 
and supervising purchasing staff Corps of En- 
gineers. Administrative and financial ex- 
perience includes management investment serv- 
ice department of New York Stock Exchange 
’ firm, securities consultant and financial ex- 
‘ aminer. Experience should qualify for com- 
bination business manager and purchasing 
officer. Write Box CB6é, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 





“For LONGER SCREEN SERVICE 


SPECIFY AN 


elagon lase 






















POS! 


Property Ma 
lege desires 
man to dire 





ES. The famous DA-LITE 

CHALLENGER has a new, 
stronger, streamlined Octagon Case 
—a patented feature that prevents 
the fabric from being damaged as it 
rolls in and out of the case. Other 
features are “Slide-A-Matic” lock- 
ing, Glass-Beaded fabric, ridge-t 
legs, safety-grip gooseneck, and fold- 
ing metal handle. Ask your dealer 
about this sturdier, smarter looking 
Da-Lite tripod screen! 


! WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 





This section is being initiated as a service for readers and 
its continuation will be contingent on reader demand 
and response. The rates for such advertising will be as 
follows: 10 cents per word; minimum charge, $2.50. 


TIONS OPEN 


nager—Small New England col- 





experienced technically trained 
ect operations of buildings and 


grounds department: must be capable of tak- 


ing complete responsibility for operation, 


maintenance, 


plant and grounds; give full details of experi- 


ence and sal 


and improvement of physical 


ary desired in application. CO6, 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Purchasing Agent. Man under 38 to assume 


responsibility 


for purchasing and _ central 


stores. New England college. Excellent op- 


portunity fe 
graduate wi 


» constructive work. College 


th some experience preferred. 


Salary contingent upon experience and ability. 


Permanent 1 
LEGE AND 


wsition. Write Box CB4, COL- 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. 
Michigan school is interested in employing a 


young man 
pervise all bi 
Only person 
need apply. 


with engineering training to su- 
1ildings and grounds maintenance. 
interested in permanent location 
For further details, write Box 


CB5, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI 


NESS. 


Address replies to COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Il. 
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LIMEL IGHT 


nN PRINTED TABLECLOTHS AND NAPKINS 





A scene from the 
Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse Pulitzer 

Prize comedy, “State 
of the Union,” with 
Ralph Bellamy, Myron 

McCormick, Kay Francis 

and Minor Watson, 





oe | ey 


HERE’S another scintillating star throughout the country, Baker printed 
in the scene above ....the Baker mapery provides a dash of color to 


printed napery which adds a touch dining halls that is just as important 
of authenticity to the stage repro- as spice is to food. That’s why for- 
duction of a Book-Cadillac suite. ward looking school officials are 

turning to these brightly hued table 


In many schools and colleges cloths and napkins more and more. 







B 


aker printed table clotns and napkins are no more expensive than white and they 


launder just as easily. They are printed in one, two or more colors in our plant 












from designs created by our art staff for your particular needs, Crests or historic 


scenes are frequently used. Write for details. 





rot 


Church St New York 


ond ten oth 
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Eliminate “trial and error” 
by planning first with 


MEDART 


Whether you plan to build a new school, re- 
model your old one or are simply adding one 
or a few new pieces of much needed equip- 
ment... make use of Medart’s planning and 
engineering service ... FIRST! Costly mistakes, 
particularly in larger installations, can be 
avoided by allowing the architect, the build- 
er to work together. with Medart engineers 
whose experience and leadership in the field 
of gym seating, locker room equipment, and 
physical fitness apparatus is unquestioned. 
Medart will assist you in planning your addi- 
tions soundly, economically, and with proper 
regard for architectural building requirements. 
This Medart service is without cost or 
obligation, of course. 


Medart Makes the Following Equipment .. . 


Steel Lockers + Steel Lockerobes >» Gymna- 
sium Apparatus * Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Backstops + Basketball Score- 


boards + and the new Acromat-Trampolin. 
Visit our Exhibit— Booths KI and K2 during 
the AASA Convention—Atiantic City—March 1-6 


cE... M.. ART 


MANUFACTURING co. 


m0 
4535 DE KALB sT., ST Louis 18, 





| No, 68-265 










Tamproved 
MASTERKEYED 


Paelislelialehilelameilels 4m els 4. 


Stainless 
Steel 
Case 


No, 68-264 


A locker lock that can really take a beating. Na- 
tional Lock No. 68-264 Combination Locks with 
stainless steel case have greater strength than ever 
before and these locks have a permanent finish, 
They are still made with double steel case for shock 
resistance. They reduce lock investment and main- 
tenance costs. Full 5/16” diameter shackle, black 
enameled dial with white numerals and gradua- 
tions. Shackle, face and knob have bright chro- 
mium plated finish. Masterkey feature assures ease 
of supervision. 


No. 68-265 Combination Shackle Locks 


An all-around locker lock requiring three number dial- 
ing to open. Dial is locked against rotation when shackle 
is open. Shackle is 5/16” diameter with double steel 
case. Standard style is plain zinc finish, iridite treated 
for longer finish life. DeLuxe style is 
bright chromium plated. Specify finish 
wanted on your order. 








Day by day, month by month, we 
are shipping more and more Com- 
bination Shackle Locks. We 
will continue to ship orders for 
this ever growing popular line 
of locker locks, as rapidly as 
is humanly possible. 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


Rockford, Illinois 
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The inside facts on Varlar! How 
this miracle wall covering resists 

finger marks, pencil and ink 
marks, dirt, grease, water—stains eee 
of all kinds! How it begins a new 
day of low-cost wall beauty 

and maintenance in offices, dining 
halls, dormitories, studios, class- 
rooms, assembly and private 
rooms! 


ERE—in 6 easy-to-read, easy-to-file data sheets— with plastics an entirely new way, begins a new day in 
is the complete, factual report on Varlar, the new low-cost wall upkeep and beauty! 


kind of wall covering that RESISTS STAINS OF ALL KINDS. See with your own eyes how Varlar stands up under 


Read what independent testing laboratories say about every type of test! See how Varlar resists water, fire, 
Varlar. See why this miracle wall covering that’s made steam, vermin, abrasion, mildew and bacteria! 


Looks NEW After 25,000 Washings! 


See how pencil, ink, crayon, lipstick, oil, perfume, jam, 
dirt accumulation, hot kitchen grease—STAINS OF ALL KINDS 
easily, quickly wash clean from Varlar with ordinary soap 
and water. Wash clean as many as 25,000 times without 
dimming its original good looks! 


These valuable data sheets, too, tell how Varlar is ap- 
plied ... where it is best used. So get the COMPLETE story! 
Now, while quantities last, send for your free copies of 
these valuable laboratory reports. The coupon below will 
bring them to you. 


lle Byfote Such Ending Scacity 


VARLAR 


tainproof Wall 5 a 3 
Stainproof Wall Covering ae 
VARLAR, Inc., Division of UNITED WALLPAPER Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. City ae Pees tlie BS 


VARLAR, INC., Dept. 144-247 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send me—without cost or obligation—the com- 
plete, independent test reports on Varlar. 


Teh | 
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WEARS LONGER 


Tests made with a special scrubbing de- 
vice, using water and alkaline cleaner, 
showed the following results: 

Oleoresinous type (ordinary floor 
enamel) about 50 percent removed 
after 100 strokes. 

Phenolic type floor paint about 334% 
percent removed after 6,000 strokes. 

CAR-NA-CRETE about 5 percent 
removed after 43,000 strokes. 


RESISTS MOISTURE 


Competitive types floor paints showed 
definite deterioration on concrete slabs 
immersed in water for one day. 

Car-Na-Crete on a concrete slab 
showed no sign of deterioration after 
immersion for one month. 











SUPER ENAMEL for CONCRETE FLOORS 


NON-SEPARATING NON-SKINNING 
NON-SETTLING FREE-FLOWING 


ADE from rubber resins, color pigment, dry- 

ing oil and solvents, Car-Na-Crete is applied 

like any other enamel or paint. Dries to touch in 

one hour. Can be walked on in eight hours. Perma- 

nently set in twenty-four hours with 90 % the hard- 
ness of plate glass. 


Because Car-Na-Crete is immune to alkali (and 
most acids) it is not affected by the natural alkali 
in concrete. Ordinary floor paints soon disintegrate 
on concrete. 


Car-Na-Crete has maximum covering qualities 
and dries with a fine, uniform glossy finish, showing 
no brush marks, no laps, no streaks. One coat often 
suffices—two coats give perfect results. Serves 
equally well on any surface. 


FOUR POPULAR COLORS: GRAY, BROWN, GREEN, TILE RED 
Write for Color Card and Prices 
CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORPORATION 


1645 EAST NATIONAL AVE. 


BRAZIL, INDIANA 
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The Sloan Automatic Flushing System is designed prin- 
cipally for the automatic operation of Sloan urinal Flush 
Valves—and is adaptable to o/d as well as new installa- 
tions. 

With Automatic Flushing in public or semi-public 
toilet rooms, neglect to flush urinals is entirely eliminated 
—more hygienic conditions assured—and better house- 
keeping of the toilet room encouraged on the part of 
building tenants, company employees, customers and 
the public. 

In special installations such as sanitariums, hospitals, 
institutions and prisons, the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual to operate the flush valve is entirely eliminated 
with Automatic Flushing. 

For further information, or information on your spe- 
cific installation, write to the Sloan Valve Company, or 
address the Sloan representative in your territory. 


Sloan Valve Company chicago 24, illinois 
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Dept. 222 


The Dudley RotoDial combination is the 
exclusive property of the school super- 
intendent and the pupil who uses the 
lock . . . Dudley furnishes it to an au- 
thorized school official only. And it can- 
not be learned by noting the last num- 
ber after the lock is locked. You see, 
when the shackle is pushed back in the 
case, the Dudley RotoDial locks auto- 
matically, and the dial 
spins to a new position. 


Write for complete infor- 
mation on this virtually 
pickproof, lifetime lock. 
Ask about Dudley's Mas- 
ter Chart. 


Be sure to visit the Dudley exhibit 
at the American Association of 
School Administrators’ meeting — 
Atlantic City, N. J., March 1-6, 
Booth D-15. RD2 





570 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, iil. 



































“The Supreme Authority” 





For 
Classroom 
and Library 
Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster's New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in su tary 
reference books. It is truly 
“ the foundation book 























Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 

Write for Booklet E. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Wrte for descuplue lderature 

MAAS ORGAN COMPANY 
DEPT. B, 3015 CASITAS AVE. 
LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 









Send today for literature describing the improve- 
ment in educational growth and improved well- 
being that comes from modernizing schoolrooms 
according to the “Texas Plan” as developed in 
the Mexia, Texas, Public Schools under the direce 
tion of Dr. D. B. Harmon. 


LUMINAL 


Luminall, the light- 
reflective paint for 
interiors, is one of the | 
important foctors in 
securing these benefits 
for your students. 






NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
Chicago 9, Hil. 
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THEIR COMPLETE SCHOOL HISTORIES 


at your Finger /ins! 






GRAPHICALLY CHARTED BY 
ONE SAFE-KARDEX RECORD: 





V Personality Analysis 
~ The Family Background 
Vocational Selection 
History of Tests, Studies 


The complete histories of your students are at your 
finger tips with Modern Safe-Kardex Visible Systems. 

You instantly spot the history you need because it 1s 
condensed on one card with the name or title always 
visible. This card gives you results of tests, family 
background, personality analysis, past school work, 


vocational selection and other essentials. 





Often you need not consult the body of the card at 

















all, because colored signals chart pertinent facts for 














you at a glance. 


Modern Safe-Kardex also protects your records 
against fire, as required by laws of many states. Its 


scientific insulation guards records for at least an hour Insulated against fire, Modern Sate-Kardex gives 


you the protection required by jows of many states. 


against temperatures as high as 1700 degrees. 
Modern Safe-Kardex gives you unrivaled operating 


LIBRARY BUREAU ; 
speed and certified fire protection. Ask your nearest * Rand 


Remington Rand office for its complete story, or 





write to us at 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10 
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You can do it with 
() yor olin 
by Cakeficla 


For a “sky” of easy-eye light 
try THE WAKEFIELD STAR! 


Combines the advantages of 
fluorescent and luminous indi- 
rect light. Pretested to give ex- 
tra assurance of good lighting 
service. Plaskon reflector shield 
slides out like a drawer for easy 
cleaning. The ideal unit for 
Over-ALL lighting itn many 
a college classroom, loctere 
hall, library and drafting room: 


NEW WAKEFIELD STAR 


Demgn 
Patent Pending 


©  >>- 
Over-AllL... 


in lighting 
in sturdy construction 
in ease of maintenance 











THE GENERAL 





Here’s a brand new idea for classrooms... 


Lighting like that from Nature’s sky — diffused, comfortable, 
evenly distributed ... Wakefield Over-ALL Lighting! It’s pleasing 
to students and better for their work. It helps reduce eyestrain 
and increase attentiveness...makes learning and teaching easier. 


We believe you will find that Over-ALL Lighting offers ad- 
vantages over all other systems. . . for lighting efficiency, for 
comfort, and for effective modernization. Because Wakefield 
Over-ALL Lighting is based on seeing results! 

Ask your local Wakefield representative or the lighting 
engineer of your electric power company to tell you about 
Over-ALL Lighting. Or write for new catalog No. 46. The 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 
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, SCHOOL AND DRAFTING ROOM 
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THE GRENADIER THE COMMODORE THE DIPLOMAT 
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From the notebooks 
of Thomas A. Edison 








This month marks the 


wo sf ; 7 

fo wR 7) centennial of Thomas A. 
4et% gO ae Edison, who gave the 
on fo JAE world electric light, the 


a ° 
* phonograph, the sciences 
of radio and electronics. 












in 
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nce joo ” “aa 





ot} 
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Here are two pages from the notebooks of Thomas A. and sizes, it transmits one man’s ideas to many peo- 

Ed1son, written in his own handwriting, witnessed and ple, quickly and at low cost. 

dated October 3 and 6, 1875. It is a product of American initiative, and, in this 
They report his successful experiments in obtaining "Edison Centennial Year, it is a tribute to American 

“the most perfect and conspicuous copies” with his auto- enterprise. 

graphic duplicating ink and the electric pen—Edtson's A. B. Dick Company, Chicago; The Mimeograph 

first contributions to the field of stencil duplication. Company, Ltd., Toronto. 


A tew years later, another pioneer in stencil dupli- 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. 6. DICK COMPANY 





cating, A. B. Dick, developed a duplicator and de- 
vised supplies to go with it. In the course of his 
experiments, he heard of Edison’s electric pen and 
sought the help of the great inventor. 


To encourage the young Mr. Dick, Edison fur- 





nished him with suggestions and devices.: In fact, 
Edison became so interested in Mr. Dick’s concept 
of duplication of materials typewritten or drawn 


that he assisted in the development of the dupli- ry 


cating process. 


























Today’s modern Mimeograph brand duplicator 


The Mimeograph brand duplicator is 
made by A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 


In crisp black-and-white or in color, by tens or MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B_ Dick Com- 
pany, Chicago, registered in the U. 8. Patent Office. 


does things undreamed of seventy-odd years ago. 








thousands of copies, in a variety of forms, shapes 
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HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 





HEAVY DUTY 


LONGER WEARING 
BETTER LOOKING 
SCHOOL FLOORS 


END constant floor finishing 
expense by applying Seal-O-San 
Heavy Duty Finish to classroom 
and corridor floors now. It pene. 
trates the wood and forms a 
wear-resisting seal that with. 
stands the punishment of count- 
less scuffing feet, keeps out 
moisture, snow or rain. Floors 
look new and stay clean longer. 
Maintenance cost is low. Write 
for more facts now. 


® TORONTO 


ALO-SAN 


FLOOR FINISH 








PREVENT ACCIDENTS 


AND 


PROMOTE SANITATION 


with 


TUF-TRED 


TIRE FABRIC 


MATTING 


* Entrances —also— 
* Corridors Ezy-Rug Rubber Link Matting 
* Shower and Locker Rooms Ameritred Solid Plastic Friction 
2 Matting 
* Cafeterias American Counter-Tred Matting 
* Kitchens Amerifiex Hardwood Link Matting 
* Machine Shops “Walrus Hide" Roll Rubber Mat- 
ting 
re es on All Sides For prices and folder “A Mat for 
’ thick, up te 6’ wide, any length Every Purpose” write 


AMERICAN MAT CORPORATION 


“America’s Largest Matting Specialists” 
2786 BYP ee hae 8 . Toledo 2, Ohio 























SERVICE 


Between editorial material and ad- 
vertising pages in this and every issue 

there’s a detachable, postage pre- 
paid card ... to help you get product 
information on one or a dozen items 
with a minimum of effort and time. 
As you read the advertising pages and 
the descriptions in the “What’s New” 
section, check the items that interest 
you ... use the card. Sign it, mail 
it. The manufacturer of each item 
checked will be asked to send you 
complete details, no charge, no obli- 
gation. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY 


BUSINESS 
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SIMMONS is the furniture of youth! 





This is the kind of room students like to write home about. No wonder! 


Look at the clean, modern lines of this postwar Simmons furniture. 


Che 


oug 


‘erful colors, too... the way furniture for the younger generation 


ht to be. 


Simmons hasn’t overlooked economy, either! And you'll find real 


prewar quality here . . 


their original good looks in spite of dormitory wear and tear. 


. chairs, beds, dressers and desks that will keep 


Write us for name of nearest Simmons distributor—and find out 


www 


Chicago 54, Merchandise Mart 
San Francisco 11, 295 Bay Street 
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about furniture to fit your space and budget. 


| 


Dormitory Division 
Display Rooms 


New York 16, One Park Avenue 
Atlanta 1, 353 Jones Ave., N. W. 
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WHAT’S NEW............ 


The easiest way to get more information about the new 


‘ucts described in this 


section is to use the postage paid card opposite page 44. Just circle the key number on 
the card which corresponds with the number in the headline of each item. COLLEGE 
and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your request to the manufacturer. 


Automatic Flushing System CUB 59 
Is Hygienic, Reduces Water Consumption 





The assurance of more hy- 
gienic conditions in campus 
toilet rooms is not the only 
advantage offered by the Sloan 
Valve Company's new auto- 
matically flushing urinal flush- 
ometer. Its control of the time 
between flushes is said to save 
tremendous quantities of water. 
Moreover, this reduced water 
consumption is reported to pay 
for the system in a surprisingly short time of usage. 

The heart of this new flushing system, which can be 
applied to old or new installations, is a remote control 
electric time clock mechanism that accurately controls the 
time between flushes both day and night. Each flushometer 
is operated once every five minutes throughout the day 
and once each hour during the night. A motor operator 
is mounted in place of the standard handle assembly to 
actuate the flushometer, thus eliminating hand operation 
and ensuring more hygienic conditions. 

The system is designed to operate on 60 cycle, 110 volt 
alternating current—Sloan Valve Company, 4100 Lake 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Specifications, Data CUB 60 
On Compensators Described in New Catalog 


A new catalog, describing the application of the Chicago 
Metal Hose Corporation's compensators in absorbing the 
motion inherent in general pipe line installations, has been 
prepared by the manufacturer. In addition to specifica- 
tions and diagrams, the illustrated booklet lists informa- 
tion required to obtain data on specific installations. Build- 
ings and grounds superintendents will find the catalog of 
particular assistance. “Bulletin Com-1” should be requested. 
—Chicago Metal Hose Corporation, Maywood, Ill. 





CUB 61 


Kitchen Planners 
Here's a Handy Reference Book 
To simplify and expedite the planning and purchasing 
of new food service equipment and the replacement, con- 


version and expansion of present food service facilities in 
colleges, universities and other institutions, the Morandi- 


Proctor Company has prepared a booklet entitled, “A 
Handy Reference Book for Kitchen Planners.” Presenting 
“nearly 100 years of progress” in brief copy and generous 
illustration, the catalog not only makes interesting read- 
ing but furnishes background material and describes the 
service now available. 

“Then” and “Now,” as featured, will inspire a healthy 
appreciation of today’s modern equipment. Moreover, there 
are floor plans of representative modern kitchens, illus- 
trated descriptions of equipment for dish and pot wash- 
ing and storage and of service kitchens and cafeteria serv- 
ice counters and a steam cooking time table, an oven 
cooking time table and a list of the company’s equipment. 
—Morandi-Proctor Company, Inc., 25 Garvey Street, 
Everett 49, Mass. 


"Preserved in Plastic’ CUB 62 
May Replace Lab Term, "Preserved in Alcohol” 


With the development 
of Bio-Plastics, transparent 
plastic mountings, in which 
delicate, soft-bodied bio- 
logical specimens are per- 
manently preserved for 
laboratory and classroom 
study, educators and edu- 
cational institutions can 
now obtain specimens in 
a form that is both per- 
manent and easy to handle. oe g 
The plastic blocks can be 
studied under standard dis- 
secting microscopes, viewed under hand lens or examined 
from all surfaces with the naked eye. 

This successful development is the result of two years 
research at Ward's Natural Science Establishment, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and is’ said to be the first method to permit 
quantity production of plastic mountings for easily dam- 
aged, expensive biological specimens, such as pig and 
chick embryos, flukes, jellyfish and similar items, according 
to Dr. Dean L. Gamble, Ward's president. The process 
was developed by Theodore Romaniak, manager of Ward's 
plastics department, working in collaboration with Dr. 
Robert L. Roudabush, .microslide department manager, 
and other staff members. Dr. Gamble announces that 
Ward's is extending its research in the Bio-Plastic process 
to other biological materials for which a permanent study 
mounting is needed. 
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Because of the development’s importance to the biolog- 
ical sciences, Ward's is publishing the complete method 
freely for the guidance of teachers and experimenters in 
addition to producing sets of Bio-Plastics for educational 
use. The embedding plastic and catalyst, employed in the 
process, also are being sold by Ward’s in the event that 
institutions wish to prepare their own embedded speci- 
mens. Complete information, including price lists of Bio- 
Plastics and of the embedding plastic and catalyst, is 
available upon request.—Ward’s Natural Science Establish- 
ment, 3000 Ridge Road East, Rochester 9, N. Y. 


CUB 63 


Its Effect on People Discussed in Booklet 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company's new 32 page 
booklet has a special section outlining the scientific facts 
about color. “The medical profession,’ says the booklet, 
“has long realized that colors can be used to stimulate or 
depress. Some colors help people relax and be cheerful. 
Others stimulate and invigorate them. Still others set up 
irritation and actual physical discomfort.” 


Color in Decorating 


When it comes to decorating or redecorating campus 
buildings, from residence halls to laboratories, this booklet 
will serve as an excellent guide in influencing color choice. 
Copies can be obtained free of charge—Dept. NIB, Pub- 
lic Relations Department, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


This Sharpener CUB 64 


Means Brief “Time Out" Periods for Lawn Mower 


Long before the 
Rs 





grass turns green, 
the well organized 
maintenance depart- 
ment begins its prep- 
arations for the care 
of campus lawns. 
Here is news for 
that department: 
Any hand or power 
operated lawn mower 
can now be sharp- 
ened and back in 
service within ten or twenty minutes without handles, 
rollers, wheels or motor being removed. The source of 
that information is the Modern Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturer of the Modern Lawn Mower Sharpener. 

Because this new sharpener grinds either right or left 
twist reel blades clear to the ends, no hand filing is 
needed. By placing the bottom-knife in the same brackets 
as the mower, it is sharpened without extra attachments. 
Thus, both reel blade and bottom-knife are sharpened 
parallel from end to end giving them a scissors-like action. 
By a turn of the elevating crank, any desired bevel can 
be obtained—Modern Manufacturing Company, 156 
North Fair Oaks, Pasadena, Calif. 
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Multi Purpose Projector CUB 65 


Offers Many Mechanical Improvements 

A multiple purpose unit 
for use with either sound 
or silent film and includ- 
ing jacks for use with a 
record player or as a pub- 
lic address system, the new 
Victor Model “60” is en- 
thusiastically announced 
by its manufacturer. With 
many mechanical refinements resulting from thirty-six 
years precision engineering, this unit offers greater value 
in a 16 mm. sound projector at a price only 3 per cent 
above prices prevailing at the time of federal decontrol of 
the photographic industry, according to S. G. Rose, presi- 
dent of the Victor Animatograph Corporation. “Further,” 
says Mr. Rose, “our low price is only 10 per cent over 
1941 figures which we believe, in view of tremendously 
increased labor and material costs, is an outstanding ac- 
complishment in the industry.” 

Housed in streamlined aluminum cases, this new projec- 
tor includes reverse operation and has the advantage of 
still picture projection. New features include the In- 
stantilt, a device which centers the picture on the screen 
at the touch of a finger; Duotrol which provides separate 
controls for both bass and treble tones and minimizes 
acoustical problems; Clutch-Controlled Rewind which per- 
mits fast, safe, convenient rewinding of film without the 
need for shifting belts or reels, and a leveling device which 
compensates for uneven projection surfaces. 

A coated 2 inch F:1.6 projection lens is included as 
standard equipment but other lenses up to 4 inches are 
instantly replaceable. The top mounted reel arms on the 
new model accommodate 2000 foot reels and the sound 
system contains a stationary sound drum with a micro- 
metrically set sound lens. The life of the exciter lamp is 
rated at 100 hours instead of the usual 50 hours.—Victor 
Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, lowa. 








CUB 66 


These Calculators 
Are Easy on the Eyes 


By manufacturing its calculators in a soft brown color 
and a nonreflecting finish, Burroughs has eliminated all 
reflection and glare in addition to giving the machines a 
smart, modern appearance. The new color treatment ex- 
tends even to the machine keytops where harmonizing 
tones of brown and ivory have replaced the former black 
and white. 

A number of operating advantages are offered in the 
Burroughs Electric Duplex Calculator: smooth, efficient, 
electric operation; a column lock that prevents depression 
of more than one key at a time in the same column; 
chromium plated hand grips that make the machine easy 
to lift. It registers the result of individual calculations in 
its front dials and automatically accumulates a grand total 
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in the rear dials. Any amount registered in the front dials 
can be subtracted instantly from the grand total without 
the use of complements by means of the “subtract” bar. 

The calculators have wide application in many high 
speed figuring jobs, such as wage calculation and analysis, 
invoice and purchase order extension, sales audit and 
analysis, prorating and percentage calculation, production 
analysis and statistics. 

Both hand and electric styles are available in models 
ranging from 6 to 14 column accumulating capacity — 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 6071 Second Ave- 
nue, Detroit 32, Mich. 


Nailing Channels CUB 67 


Provide Method for Installations on Steel, Concrete 


On the campus, the 
problem often arises of 
how to install panels, 
slabs, sheets or other kinds 
of covering, flat or cor- 
rugated, over steel or con- 
crete. Nailock Steel Nail- 
ing Channels are said to 
provide a practical solu- 
tion, particularly where 
conventional wood floors 
are to be applied to concrete slabs, as in gymnasiums. 

This product, however, has many other applications: 
to apply acoustical and other tiles to ceilings and to apply 
flat siding, sheeting, furring or wallboard to interior and 
exterior walls and partitions in buildings, booths and 
cabins. It is reported to afford the widest freedom of 
choice in insulating, weather protective and decorative 
manufactured materials. 

Channels are usually spaced not more than 24 inches 
apart and are set in concrete or attached to steel furring 
channels or structural steel members by grips, wiring or 
spot welding; they can be attached in vertical, horizontal 
or inverted positions. When driven into a channel, nails 
automatically loop around the rod, an exclusive feature 
of Nailock Nailing Channels. It makes no difference 
where the point of the nail first strikes within the 
limits of the channel edges; whenever the point strikes 
on either side of the channel or on the rod in the center, 
it is automatically deflected into the proper course. This 
method of attachment is claimed to be much stronger 
and safer than driving nails into wood or other nailable 
materials ——The Sanymetal Products Company, Inc., 1705 
Urbana Road, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 





"Packaged" Air Conditioner CUB 68 


Is Virtually a Mobile Unit 
A new “packaged” air conditioner, particularly adaptable 


to institutional use, has been announced by the General 
Engineering and Manufacturing Company and will be 
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manufactured under the company’s trade name, Gemco, 
Because it can be quickly connected with % or %4 inch 
water pipes found in almost all public buildings and be- 
cause it can be plugged into any standard 220 volt, 3 
phase, 60 cycle electrical outlet, it is virtually a mobile 
unit. 

The use of aluminum in the semi-hermetically sealed 
motor and compressor housing effects a weight saving of 
300 to 400 pounds as compared with other units of similar 
capacity, according to Gemco officials. The motor is cooled 
by the refrigerant gas instead of with oil, as is conven- 
tional, and the compressor is a two stage type—General 
Engineering and Manufacturing Company, St. Louis 16, 
Mo. 


Rubber Matting CUB 69 
In Width for Many Applications; Mat in New Color 


A rubber link type of matting of entirely new design 
and a new molded rubber door mat are announced by the 
B. F. Goodrich Company. 

The “Multi-Length” matting will be made only in 30 
inch width, without nosing, and will be sold in rolls con- 
taining 30 lineal feet then cut with a knife into the 
lengths desired. In the 30 inch width, it is said that the 
product will be ideal for runner matting in hallways, 
lobbies, behind counters and soda fountains. Surface cor- 
rugations have a nonskid feature and the rubber links are 
resistant to oil, acids and alkalies and easy to clean. Wire 
parts connecting the rubber links are corrosion resistant. 
At present, this matting is being manufactured in black 
only, with other colors to be offered later. 

The door mat is in an attractive brown; the dimensions 
are 15 by 25 inches—The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Obio. 


CUB 70 


Refrigeration Line 
Features Single Unit Type 


The McCray Refrigerator Company's 1947 line features 
a single unit type of refrigeration called Koldflo that is 
expected to be of particular interest to colleges and uni- 
versities. Described as “packaged” refrigeration, this sys- 
tem is self contained and combines coils, cases and com- 
pressor to permit exact control of temperature, humidity 
and air circulation for whatever refrigeration job is 
desired. 

The 60 cubic foot reach-in refrigerator can be had 
with three top-to-bottom glass service doors. Included also 
in the McCray line for 1947 are walk-in coolers. Models 
are of all steel, welded-shell construction and are styled 
in two tone gray and white DuPont DuLux and porcelain. 

Institutions doing their own baking will be particularly 
interested in the McCray dough retarding reach-in model. 
This unit features temperature and humidity control which 
draw heat out of newly panned dough and prevent it from 
proofing or crusting; upward air circulation against the 
bottoms of the pans guards against surface drying of 
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dough. Capacity of 60 cubic feet provides ample space 
for racks holding 48 dough pans and a full length com- 
partment with four adjustable metal bar shelves for stor- 
age. Overall dimensions are 7 feet 4% inches wide, 2 
feet 9 inches deep and 6 feet 334 inches high—McCray 
Refrigerator Company, Kendallville, Ind. 


CUB 71 


Nontoxic Exterminating Powder 
Is Fatal to Cold Blooded Insects 

Arfax PCH Insect Killer is a new, nontoxic exterminat- 
ing powder said to possess amazing toxic affinity for cold 
blooded insects, such as roaches, silverfish, ants, waterbugs 
and centipedes. Being nonpoisonous and harmless to hu- 
man beings and other warm blooded animals, however, it 
is especially adaptable for safe, economical use in insti- 
tutions. 

Special equipment or training in extermination is un- 
necessary for application of Arfax PCH Insect Killer. An 
inexpensive dust gun can be used to blow the powder into 
cracks, walls, cabinets and other suspected roach refuges 
to flush the insects into the open where they die following 
paralysis induced by contact with the powder. It is avail- 
able in 1, 5 and 25 pound containers—Fairfield Labora- 
tories, Inc., Arfax Division, 312 West Second Street, Plain 
field, N. J. 


Aluminum Chair CUB 72 
Utilizes Well Known Cooking Utensil Metal 


Wear-Ever Aluminum, 
which has won wide ac- 
ceptance in the field of 
cooking utensils, is now 
being employed in a new 
product: the Wear-Ever 
Aluminum Chair. This 
unit is constructed of an 
aluminum alloy which has 
been selected because of 
its high strength. 

The ease with which 
this chair can be cleaned 
will hold a definite appeal 
for the maintenance department. All that is required for 
cleaning is to wipe the metal with a wet cloth, for the 
aluminum parts of the chair are protected by a patented 
oxide coating. This finish is integral with the metal and 
will not stain, corrode or show finger marks, says the 
manufacturer. In addition, the plastic coated fabric uphol- 
stering will withstand abuse and hard usage, soap and 
water removing dirt and grease. 

Bakelite finials, rubber cushioned nickel glides and lock 
type of nuts are other features of this self leveling chair. 
Available in red, green, blue or ivory, it was designed by 
Lurelle Guild to harmonize with any surroundings, par- 
ticularly campus cafeterias and dining halls. —The 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, New Kensington, 
Pa. 
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Proper Application CUB 73 


Of Cleaning Compounds Is Stressed 


Theobald Industries, manufacturer of synthetic deter- 
gents, chemical cleaning compounds and soaps since the 
1800's, has a new catalog which describes the hundreds of 
special compounds available to meet the individual needs 
of various cleaning problems. Too, it tells of the com- 
pany’s basic service whereby trained representatives analyze 
each customer's needs and explain in detail to all per- 
sonnel concerned with cleaning exactly how the particular 
compound should be applied to the individual problem 
in order to obtain maximum cleaning and sanitation re- 
sults—The Theobald Industries, Kearny, N. J. 


Edging Machine CUB 74 


Features Dustless Operation 


Because of its dustless 
operation and its small 
size which permits use in 
hard to reach areas, the 
new Tennant Model S 
Edging Machine is said to 
be an excellent unit for 
institutions. It will refinish 
desk tops, sand around 

<=. ' Stationary furniture and 
renovate thresholds and 
small closet floors easily. 

The dustless operation is achieved by means of two sep- 
arate motors. One drives the sanding disk and the other, 
the vacuum system. The latter, operating at full speed 
constantly, picks up all dust regardless of the load on the 
sanding motor, according to the manufacturer. When being 
used on a gummy surface, however, a separate switch 
permits sanding without the fan. 

The Tennant Model S Edging Machine uses 7 inch sand- 
paper disks and operates on either A.C. or D.C. current up 
to 60 cycles. Other features include a headlight, a handy 
leveling screw adjustment, a disk lock device and bar 
wrench for easy sandpaper changing and an aluminum 
alloy frame. 

An illustrated bulletin, No. 56.4b, describing the new 
machine is available. It includes a price list of six grades 
of sandpaper disks and information on a steel wool adapter 
and steel wool pads—G. H. Tennant Company, 2530 
North Second Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dishwashing Unit CUB 75 
Is Compact, Meets Health Requirements 


Any small college deeming it necessary to redesign its 
dishwashing system will find that the Paul S. Jones Com- 
pany’s new unit fills the need for a compact dishwashing 
machine and, at the same time, meets all health require- 
ments. Although it can handle dishes, silverware, glasses 
and glass coffee makers, this machine occupies only 6 by 
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2% feet of space. The unit includes an 11 inch Hamil- 
ton Beach glass washing sink, a 7% inch Salvajor bowl 
washer, a 22 inch Hobart dishwasher, a 24 by 18 inch 
floor rack and a Steril-Sil silver washing and dispenser 
unit. Other features include sanitary edges on the front 
and ends, a 10 inch splash back with a 12 inch hemmed 
edge and an 8 inch apron on the sink front—Pawl S. 
Jones Company, 147 West Twenty-Second Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Illustrated Bulletin CUB 76 
Describes Continuous Production Filtration Equipment 


Colleges and departments using Selas micro-porcus 
filter mediums will be interested in the manufacturer's illus- 
trated bulletin describing continuous production filtration 
equipment. The bulletin contains application photographs 
of Selas Stainless Steel and Selas All-Glass All-Porcelain 
Filters, together with specifications, prices and a list of the 
grades of Selas Micro-Porous Porcelain Filter Elements.— 
Selas Corporation, Erie Avenue and D Street, Philadelphia 
34, Pa. 


Floor Wax CUB 77 
Offers Safety, Maintenance Advantages 


The self polishing, washable, anti-slip properties of 
Wyandotte Wax, a new emulsion type of floor wax, rec- 
ommend it for use in college and university buildings. 
This product, which has a carnauba wax base and con- 
tains modern emulsifiers and plasticizers, is said to be sim- 
ple to apply and to leave a dry, dirt resisting surface that 
is easy to keep clean. A companion product to the two 
well known maintenance cleaning products, Wyandotte 
Detergent and Wyandotte F-100, Wyandotte Wax is listed 
by the Underwriters Laboratory—Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation, Wyandotte, Mich. 


New Heating Catalog CUB 78 
Lists Hundreds of Products for Institutional Use 


A new heating section of 130 pages in the general 
catalog of the Amefican Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation lists hundreds of products for institutional 
and special heating requirements. Marking the company’s 
first complete catalog of radiator heating equipment since 
before the war, the section contains information and data 
concerning boilers, radiators, convectors and enclosures, oil 
burners, water heaters, gas converters and heating acces- 
sories. Specifications, ratings and capacities of the prod- 
ucts are presented in detail and arranged systematically so 
that the American Heating Catalogue will serve also as a 
reference book for preparing specifications and as a guide 
for proper selection of equipment— American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. 
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First Aid 
To the Injured 


CUB 79 
Requires Well Stocked Cabinet 


Many spots on the 
campus have need of 
a safety kit or cabi- 
net for the applica- 
tion of immediate 
first aid pending the 
attention of a doctor 
or nurse. If the cabi- 
net is not adequately 
stocked, however, its 
purpose will be de- 
feated. 

Not only does the 
Utility First Aid 
Cabinet of the Brusan Products Company meet campus re- 
quirements but the manufacturer services the cabinets by 
means of a simplified inventory and replacement sheet 
sent all users every month for convenience in checking 
and ordering new supplies. 

Two models, stocked according to the advice of indus- 
trial physicians, nurses, health officials and casualty insur- 
ance companies, are offered: the de luxe unit, which is 
said to fulfill every first aid requirement, contains 58 items; 
the regular unit, somewhat smaller, 45 items. The all steel 
cabinets are finished in white and locks are supplied for 
doors. Either sized cabinet is available also without sup- 
plies —Brusan Products Company, Department 000, 2318 
North Thirtieth Street, Milwaukee 10, Wis. 





Kitchen Machinery Service CUB 80 
Includes Dishwashers, Burnishers, Vegetable Peelers 


A new and improved series of Sterling kitchen machin- 
ery, including 11 Sterling Dishwashers, four Sterling Bur- 
nishers and nine Sterling Potato and Vegetable Peelers, has 
been announced by the manufacturer. 

One of the main design improvements in the new dish- 
washers is in the pump assembly which has been made 
more massive. Closer tolerances, new and better materials 
and improved finishes are featured. Pump capacities range 
from 100 to 300 gallons per minute and manual rinse and 
fully automatic types are available. 

The new Power-flo tapered bronze disk clutch, designed 
for positive action without excessive wear, is said to be an 
outstanding feature of the new Sterling Peeler. Other 
refinements include all transmission roller bearings running 
in oil, which reduces wear to a minimum, and availability 
of solid stainless steel discharge troughs for all models. 

Lifetime bronze bearings, rotating in cast aluminum 
bases in all models, are included in design features of the 
burnishers. Silvergleam balls, from 1 inch to 3/16 inch in 
diameter, are the burnishing agent used with Scap, a 
Sterling compound. 

Literature on each group in the new series is available 
on request—The Anstice Company, Inc., 111 Humboldt 
Street, Rochester 9, N. Y. 
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New Ampro 

Model “30-A” Projector 
for 2”x 2” Slides 


® Many new 


MODEL “30-D” PROJECTOR 


improvements 
. , . . including Automatic 
New in many ways, this Ampro Dual Slide Projector ° 2 
, RE wae . , snap-action, 
offers the latest improvements in strip film and slide projection. 


self-centering slide 
changer...brilliant 
300 watt light...ample 


Curved film guideways guide the strip film in exact position for 
crisp, brilliant screen images. Automatic snap-action, self-centering slide carrier 
assures perfect focus every time...with one-hand operation. Positive, quick-tilting... 
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o ways’ when you serve Sexton sea fog 
your guests with their variety. You 9 
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new taste sensation because of their quality, 
en buying caviar, anchovies, tidbit herring in wi 
sauce, sardines, smoked salmon, tuna, lobster and 
shrimp, you can always depend on Sexton for the fine 
Other Sexton delicacies for your hors d’oeuvres inely 
pearl onions, chutney, truffles, pimientos, antipasto 


pate de foie gras. 
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